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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners are informed 
that persons falsely representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harprer’s Wrexty, Harper's 
Macazing, Harper’s Bazar, and Harrer’s Youne 
Propte, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harrer & Broruers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it is requested that, in purchasing 
"oe parties assuming to a Harper & 

3roruERs, payment be made by Bank — or 
Post-office Money-Order, pa to the order of 
Harper & Brotners, Vew ork. 


“The best weekly isene of a paper especially adapted for boys and girls 
which is published in the United States.”—Boston Journal. 


HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw 


Lhe number issued July 21 opens with a fine engraving by Frank 
Frencu,' entitled 
“MY BONNY PRINCE CHARLIE,” 
with a poem by Marcaret E. Sancster. 
A full-pag illustration by Miss C. A. Norrnaa, called “ That 


Little rif” is the subject of a short poem by Mary D. Brine. ; 
In fiction, the eighth installment of “ Into Unknown Seas” is 


| given, and the second of “ Little Bamboo,” Mr. Noan Brooks's 


charming sketch of Japanese life. “ Robinson's Donkey” is the 
title of a humorous tale by Mary DrnsEl, All these stories are 
i/lustrated. 

Two seasonable articles are, “ Crabbing,” by Kirk Munror, and 
“How to Make an Archery Outfit.” 


Hanprr’s Youne $2 00 per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harren’s Youre Propix will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 
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New York, Satvurnar, Jury 25, 1885. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN VIEW, 


S the summer advances, prominent Republicans 
_ in New York are interviewed by the Tribune in 
regard to the election and the proper course for the 
party to pursue. The interviews do not report the 
‘*Stalwart” view, but the remarks that we have seen 
show a consciousness that success will depend upon a 
platform which shall represent the best sentiment of 
the party, and especially upon nominations which will 
prove the sincerity of the platform. Todeclare for 
honest politics and to nominate a machine politician, 
to demand civil service reform and to present a can- 
didate whose career turns the demand into a jest—in- 
deed, to select any candidate who is not in himself and 
without a platform the earnest of the control of the 
party by its intelligent and progressive members—will 
be an ill omen of success. The campaign of last year 
proved what had not been believed by Republican 
managers, that there is a large body of old Republic- 
ans, as well as of young Republicans, which will not 
support candidates whom they hold to be unfit, and 
who will see the party defeated rather than success- 
ful upon such conditions. This body of voters took 
the decisive step last year, with all its consequences. 
It is the first step that costs, and it will bea thousand- 
fold easier for those voters to take the same step again. 
They were not misled. They did not goastray. They 
were not deceived. It was because they thoroughly 
understood the situation that they took their course, 
and, so far as we know, none of them are.wrapped in 
penitential sheets or carry candles of remorse. Had 
they been moved by spite, or personal ambition, or 
any selfish motive, their action would be less impor- 
tant. But whatever the organs and the orators may 
say, the sagacious Republican managers know pre- 
cisely the dangerous nature of the bolt of 1884, and 
they know that something else than the echo of a 
dying cry is necessary to rally a scattered party. 
Well-known Brooklyn Republicans have resolved 
that a committee of twenty-five shall be appointed to 
take such measures as may seem to be necessary to se- 


_ cure delegates to the Convention who will favor the 


nomination for the Governorship of a citizen of such 
eminent character and qualifications as will command 
the confidence and enthusiastic support of good citi- 
zens. Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT would have the 
State Gali@idates men of spotless integrity, admitted 
capacity, and by preference those who have served 
honorably in public positions, and he would have the 


platform¢#emand the repeal of the four years’ term. 


acts, and extend the reformed system of the civil serv- 
ice as far as practicable, and to offices of much higher 
grade than are now classified. The Albany Evening 
Journal, while approving the suggestion, says that it 
is not a subject for the declaration ofa State Conven- 
tion. But the national party is mad e party in 
the States, and the current party will known 
only from the declarations of the State Conventions. 
Mr. WILLIAMS, the president of the Young Republic- 
an Club of Brooklyn, says that he thinks he is only 
doing the members of the club justice in saying that 
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‘ unfit nominations, or those accomplished by trickery 
or dictation, will not receive its support.” Senator 
WARNER MILLER says that the candidate for Govern- 
or should be recognized at once as eminently fit, and 
should be a man who can command the votes of all 
who have usually voted the Republican ticket. Mr. 
WaLrTerR S. HvuBBELL, of Rochester, would not rely 
solely upon the party record in the past, and would 
lay chief stress upon civil service reform and muni- 
cipal reform. Mr. GEORGE B. SLOAN considers civil 
service reform to be the leading issue in politicsat this 
time, and that the most pressing present duty is to lift 
the politics of both parties out of the self-seeking and 
mercenary rut in which they run. By such an en- 
deavor upon the part of Republicans the party could 
regain what it has lost by unfortunate dissensions. 
Mr. EDWARD MITCHELL, chairman of the Republican 
Central Committee in the city of New York, also 
favors a progressive platform for municipal and civil 
service reform, with protection for the leading point 
of the platform. For Governor, Mr. MITCHELL would 
prefer a business man of high character, ‘‘a man of 
the EvarRTs type.” Meanwhile a Central Republican 
Club has been organized in Buffalo to promote the in- 
terests of the party, and among other ways, by encour- 
aging attendance at the primaries, in order that hon- 
est and capable men may be nominated; and Mayor 
Low, of Brooklyn, who would have been the strongest 
Republican candidate, while absolutely declining to 
be considered a candidate, holds strongly that the 
party should look forward and not backward; that it 
should take the highest ground upon civil service re- 
form, national, State, and municipal; that it should 
remember that the party was defeated last year by its 
young men, who demand living issues and unstained 
representatives of them; and that the party should 
declare and nominate accordingly. 

It is plain that if such views as are here expressed 
should control Republican counsels and action, it 
would be of the utmost advantage to the party. Had 
they controlled the party last year, the present situa- 
tion would have been very different. It is observable 
in all these statements that they look forward, and 
not backward. The tone is very different from that 
of Mr. Evarts’s speeches in Boston and at the Union 
League Club, and of the remarks at the LOGAN dinner 
in Boston. It is equally different from that of ex- 
Secretary CHANDLER'S amusing letter upon Senator 
BuaiR, and from that of the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion speeches and platform and nomination, and from 
that of the Ohio speeches. In Massachusetts, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania there is no sign that the situation 
is felt to require anything more than the cry that the 
Confederacy is in the saddle, and the gray above the 
blue, and that those who vote for a Republican candi- 
date worship the God of Truth, and those who refuse 
to vote for unfit Republican candidates worship Baal. 
The New York view plainly is that Democratic of- 
fenses in one State are not good reasons for sustain- 
ing Republican offenses in another, and that New 
York ought to have honest, economical, and progress- 
ive government, whether Arkansas chooses to have 
it or not. If, however, the action of the Republican 
Convention should show that the views which we 
have cited do not animate the party in the State, and 
all these gentlemen quietly acquiesce in a course which 
they deprecate, although the party might carry the 
election, would their acquiescence, while it would se- 
cure success, elevate the aims and character of the 
party, or tend to prolong its ascendency? The Demo- 
cratic party, by servility to slavery, undoubtedly elect- 
ed Mr. BUCHANAN in 1856, although the Free-soil Dem- 
ocrats had withdrawn. But was it not rather a costly 
victory? Did it prevent the overthrow of the party, 
and its continuous defeat for nearly a quarter of a 
century ? 


THE PENNSYLVANIA NOMINATION. 


THE Pennsylvania Republican Convention has 
nominated Mr. Quay, one of the most notorious ma- 
chine politicians in the State, whose nomination was 
earnestly deprecated and opposed by the Philadelphia 
Press as sure to provoke great opposition, and to lead 
to disclosures and revivals of old scandals, which 
would be very prejudicial, if not fatal, to the success 
of the party. One of these scandals is familiar. In 
April, 1880, Mr. KEMBLE, an ex-Treasurer of the State, 
appeared in the lobby of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, and was detected in an attempt to bribe members 
to vote for a bill appropriating about $4,000,000 to in- 
demnify the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
losses in the Pittsburgh riots of 1877. Mr. KEMBLE 
was indicted and convicted, but before sentence he 
forfeited his bail, and escaped into New Jersey, for the 
purpose, as was stated at the time, of negotiating with 
the Board of Pardons to avoid punishment. Hethen 
returned, and was sentenced to pay a fine and to be 
imprisoned in the penitentiary. Mr. QuayY was the 
chief member of the Board of Pardons, which imme- 
diately remitted the imprisonment, and the fine was 


paid either by Mr. KEMBLE or the company. 


The Board of Pardons, just before the KEMBLE case, 
had refused pardons or commutations to several ‘‘ Mol- 
ly Maguires” for murders in the coal regions, and they 
were executed. The escape of the ex-Treasurer, whose 
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crime was unquestionably proved, immediately fol- 
lowing the fate of the Molly Maguires, naturally pro- 
duced the deepest and most painful impression, and 
the facts are well remembered. This was, doubtless, 
one of the scandals which the Press had in mind as 
sure to be revived. But its protest was vain. Mr. 
QUAY was presented to the Convention as the man 
who had been always true to the party, who had al- 
layed factional feeling, who had been the true, tried, 
and trusted friend of more public men than any man 
in the State [including the CAMERONS and Mr. Kem- 
BLE}. Ought not ‘* bickerings to cease when the embers 
of rebellion are seen glimmering under the gray ashes 
of reform at Washington’? For twenty years he has 
been the target of the shafts of the common enemy. 
These were the reasons urged for his nomination. 
The Convention heard them with “‘ great cheering,” 
and upon the first ballot he had “the magnificent 
showing” of 1964 votes to 54 for all competitors, and 
the nomination was made unanimous. The Repub- 
lican majority in the State was very large last year, 
and Mr. Quay will be probably elected. 

Such a nomination would have been totally unwor- 
thy of the Republican party when it was a party of 
lofty principles and of patriotic purpose and enthusi- 
asm. And for a party which seeks to recover a con- 
fidence which it has lost, and to show that it is still 
the most promising agency of progress and reform, 
it is lamentable. In a State where the Republican 
majority is supposed to be insuperable, Mr. Quay is the 
one Republican selected to represent the aims, the 
methods, and the spirit of the party. The more 
unanimous and enthusiastic the selection,the deeper 
is the condemnation of the party. It was solely asa 
thick-and-thin partisan that he was presented to the 
Convention. The “ bickerings” that ought to cease 
were the declarations of honest and high-minded Re- 
publicans that the party ought to nominate worthy 
candidates. ‘‘The embers of rebellion” meant that 
any Republican, however unfit, ought to be supported 
as against rebels and traitors, that is to say, any Dem- 
ocratic candidate. Mr. QUAY, who is a skillful man- 
ager, doubtless counts upon a certain coolness, but 
not a protest strong enough to endanger his election. 
The Press, which strenuously opposed the nomina- 
tion, for reasons hinted rather than stated, which, if 
we rightly understand them, should make support 
extremely arduous, supports the nomination, and 
doubtless for Mr. CHANDLER’S reason that ‘‘ the Con- 
federacy is in the saddle.” This is an argument 
which will cover support of any kind of nomination, 
and enable rogues and Bourbons to control the par- 
ty. Toold Republicans in Pennsylvania the prospect 
can scarcely be inspiring. | 


THE * DOLPHIN.” 


THE Attorney-General has written a full opinion 
in the case of the Dolphin. It states, in effect, that 
Congress ordered a dispatch-boat to be built accord- 
ing to certain plans and specifications; that the Dol- 
phin was not so built; and consequently that she is 
not the vessel which Congress ordered, and therefore 
the Secretary of the Navy can not accept her. Mr. 
Roacu pleads that the Advisory Board accepted the 
ship. But, in fact, the report of the Board states that 
it was at Mr. Roacu’s request that he was allowed to 
depart fron: observing certain specifications, and to 
the rejoinder that nevertheless the ship was accepted, 
the Attorney-General replies that where the contract 
specifies material of a certain quality, the contractor 
is not relieved by the acceptance of a defective article 
by the owner's agent. According to the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Roacu failed at three points of the con- 
tract: the time of completion, the metal of the shafts, 
and the speed. Of course, if the contract was to be 
disregarded, a lower bid could be made than if it was 
to be strictly observed. This, however, would be 
prejudicial to honest bidders, and there is therefore 
the greatest necessity of the closest conformity to the 
prescribed conditions. 

These reasons, assuming them to be fully subgtan- 
tiated, are apparently sufficient for rejecting the Dol- 
phin. The time alone would not be conclusive. But 
if specified time, quality, and speed may all be over- 
looked, what is there which should be regarded in 
such a contract? The whole subject of the navy has 
become so partisan that it is not easy to decide upon 
the merits of any particular question connected with 
it. But the Attorney-General states this one clearly 
and seemingly conclusively. The one clear and dis- 
agreeable fact is that there have been enormous ap- 
propriations for a navy during the last few years, and 
that there is no navy to show for the money. 

The Dolphin herself has become almost a party is- 
sue. Not to accept her will probably be cited as proof 
of renewed connivance with the oppression of colored 
voters in the Southern States. Indeed, it is already 
stated that the opinion of the Attorney-General is in- 
tended to further the scheme of punishing Mr. RoacH 
for being a Republican ship-builder, and to throw the 
building of ships into the navy-yards controlled by 
Democrats, who will use the money for party pur- 
poses. But this is precisely what has been alleged 
by the Democrats of the Republicans, that all the lib- 
eral appropriations since the war have been squander- 
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ed by Republican Secretaries upon Republican favor- 
‘tes and in navy-yards full of Republican employés, 
and the money used for Republican advantage. How- 
ever this may be, if the Attorney-General’s statements 
and reasoning are correct-—and they are not seriously 
controverted—the Dolphin ought not to be accepted ; 
and if the Democrats undertake to use the navy-yards 
for party purposes, there are eyes enough upon them, 
and plenty of tongues that will be unloosed. 


THE NEW ENGLISH POLICY IN IRELAND 


THE amazing change in English feeling toward Ireland 
is strikingly shown in the recent speech of Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN. It is the more significant because he was a member 
of the late Ministry. His words are such as until within a 
very short time would have been thought to be incendiary, 
if not treasonable, and they are interesting as showing that 
the violence in Ireland which has usually served as the jus- 
tification of exceptional force laws does not blind intelli- 
gent Englishmen to the actual situation aud to the remedy 
which experience and reason both suggest. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 8ays: 


“The pacification of Ireland at this moment does, I believe, de- 
pend upon the concession to Ireland of the right to govern itself 
in the matter of purely domestic business. Now, what is the al- 
ternatire? Are you content, after eighty years of failure, to renew 
once more the dreary experience of repressive legislation? Is it 
not discreditable to us that even now it is only by unconstitutional 
means that we are able to secure peace and order in one portion 
of her Majesty’s dominions? I do not believe that the great ma- 
jority of Englishmen have the slightest conception of the system 
under which this free nation attempts to rule a sister country. 
It is a system which is founded on the bayonets of 30,000 sol- 
diers encamped permanently as in a hostile country; it is a sys- 
tem as completely centralized and bureaucratic as that with which 
Russia governs Poland, or as that which was commdn in Venice 
under the Ausérian rule. An Irishman at this moment can not 
move a step, he can not lift a finger in any parochial, municipal, 
or educational work, without being confronted, interfered with, 
controlled, by an English official appointed by a foreign govern- 
ment, and without the shadow or shade of representative authority. 
I say the time has come to reform altogether the absurd and irri- 
tating anachronism which is known as Dublin Castle, to sweep 
away altogether these alien boards of foreign officials, and to sub- 
stitute for them a genuine Irish administration of purely Irish 
business. That is the work to which the new Parliament will be 
called, and I believe that by its successful accomplishment it will 
do more to secure the strength, the character, and the influence of 
the nation than by the addition of any amount, however darge, to 
the expenditure for naval or military purposes; that it will go 
further to maintain our weight in the councils of Europe than any 
amount of bluster in our relations with foreign countries, and that 
it will go further to promote the true interests of the people of the 
United Kingdom than any extension of the empire, which it is our 
business to govern well and wisely before we seek to multiply our 
responsibilities or enlarge our obligations.” 


The new Irish Lord-Lieutenant, after declaring that there 
would be no more coercion, and that he should trnst the 
Irish people, was received in Dublin very cordially, and 
shows his confidence by dispensing with the usual police 
and military escort in his walks and drives. The corre- 
spondent of the Tribune says that conciliation is the order 
of the day, the Tories, as usual, trumping the Liberal card. 
It is certainly a good sign in England or in America when 
the contest of party is to win public support by providing 
the best government. 


‘‘A SPECIMEN BRICK.” 


THERE are newspapers which take great comfort in gibes 
at ex-President HayYEs, and which of course care nothing 
for the truth of the little stories which they tell. The last 
tale of the kind is that, although a temperance man, he re- 
ceived a large rent from a liquor saloon in Omaha. He was 
therefore a canting hypocrite and a@ snivelling pretender, 
and party spite has blown his shame abroad. 

But the Brooklyn Magazine has taken the trouble to as-— 
certain the facts, which are these: Some twenty years ago 
Mr. HAYES, in company with a friend and neighbor, General 
BUCKLAND, bought several lots of land in Omaha as an in- 
vestment. The lots have been leased by a local real estate 
agent for buildings erected by the persons who hired the 
land. One of these was used as a liquor saloon, which, ac- 
cording to the story, Mr. Hayes sold at a good price when 
its use was publicly announced. General BUCKLAND, how- 
ever, states that neither he nor Mr. HAYEs knew that there 
was a liquor saloon in the building until after it was sold, 
and that he himself made the sale, of which Mr. HaYyEs 
knew nothing until it was completed. 

This is a specimen of the way in which any man may be 
held up to public ridicule and scorn by unscrupulous news- 
papers, and it is this kind of abuse of the power of the press 
that instinctively causes the distrust with which so many 
“newspaper men” are socially regarded. 


OFFENSIVE PARTISANSHIP. 


WE trust that Senator CoNGER, of Michigan, has been in- 
correctly reported as saying that when the Senate comes 
to consider the nominations made to supply vacancies pro- 
duced by removals for offensive partisanship, it will inquire 
whether the new incumbents are not partisans equally of- 
fensive. We distrust the report because it discredits the 
Senator’s intelligence. But as the same remark has been 
often made by other persons, and as there may be an hon- 
est misunderstanding upon the subject, it is worth atten- 
tion and correction. 

_A private citizen who is so interested in politics that he 
&'ves his time and efforts and money to secure the success 
of his party is a warm partisan, but so long as his activity 
is honest it is not a public concern. But an officer of the 
sovernment who is paid by the public money, and who gives 
his time to partisan activity, who uses his patronage for a“ 
party purpose, who compels subordinates to vote as he 
chooses, and treats his position as a party perquisite and 
opportunity instead of a public trust, is, for snch reasons, 

offensive,” and ought to be peremptorily dismissed. He 
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turns to a party use what was given to him for a public 
benefit. 

If, therefore, a man who has been an active politician, 
upon his appointment to office ceases his activity, and re- 
stricts himself “to the quiet and unobtrusive exercise of 
individual political rights,” he can not be regarded as an 
offensive partisan. But, on the other hand, if Senator Con- 
GER knows of any postmaster, or other officer appointed un- 
der this administration in place of an offensive partisan, 
who during the months before his name is submitted for 
confirmation has shown himself to be as offensive as his 
predecessor, he will do well to secure his rejection. There 
is no good reason for the partisan activity of the civil serv- 
ice which is net equally applicable to the military and na- 
val service. The impropriety in the one case is quite as 
great as in the other. 


NEWS AND MORALITY. 


Tue Christian Register, speaking of the daily papers, says: 
“The acme of enterprise has been reached in the gaining 
of news. What is now needed in the daily press is the 
same amount of enterprise in its suppression. It would be 
interesting to see a lively rivalry among the great dailies 
as to which could keep back the most unprofitable and most 
nauseous news, instead of striving, as at present, to see which 
could put the most of this material before the public.” 

The excuse for printing the most repulsive details, “‘ writ- 
ten up” with all the skill of a practiced reporter, is that it 
is “news.” The reason for printing it is that it is a kind of 
“news” for which there is an immense demand. There is 
plenty of other “news,” however, which upon that score 
has the same reason for publication, but which is not print- 
ed because it is not exciting and attractive. Undoubtedly, 
however, there is much that is most shocking which ought 
to be made known. The shock may be the most effectual 
method of startling the public mind, and the surest way of 
providing a remedy. 

It is just at this point that the immense responsibility 
of the press appears most plainly. Its conductors are mor- 
ally bound to do nothing which will promote immorality. 
But they are equally bound to do whatever they can to re- 
press immorality, even if for that purpose it be necessary to 
shock and startle the public sense of propriety. To decide 
this necessity is the most difficult duty of the press. In 
such decisions its conductors must be judged by the na- 
ture and the method of the publication, and npon the most 
candid consideration, and if their course has been always 
dignified, upright, fair, and not obviously sensational and 
mercenary, they are entitled to the most charitable inter- 
pretation. 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


TO-DAY, when we read every evening what is said in Par- 
liament in the afternoon, and, as it were, hear the guns in 
the Soudan as they are fired, and the colloquies in Afghan- 
istan as they occur, it is interesting to note how different 
it was yesterday. The Press Club of New York recently 
made a festival of the eightieth birthday of Mr. Henry B. 


STANTON, one of the most eloquent of the antislavery pio-> 


neers, and who has been connected more or less with the 
press for threescore years. It was an exceedingly pleasant 
occasion, and the address of Mr. STANTON was exceedingly 
interesting. 

It was a review of the history of the press, and the vigor- 
ous journalist read his address without spectacles. The 
battle of Waterloo was fought on the 18th of June, 1815. 
In these days we should have almost had bulletins from the 
field during the progress of the fight. Mr. STANTON says: 


“The battle of Ligny was fought on June 16, when Napo.eon 
defeated tough old Field-Marshal BLicuer. A slow-sailing packet 
left Liverpool for New York just in time to bring this news. No 
other packet was to sail in twenty days. This country, where 
party spirit ran high for and against the French Emperor, was left 
in terrible suspense. The next packet was forty-five days in cross- 
ing, so that we received the news of Waterloo sixty-five days, or 
more than two months, after the event, when Louis XVIII. was 
on the throne, and BonaparTE was on the way to St. Helena, and 
how much do you think we got in our papers of the great transac- 
tions that followed the twenty days after Ligny? A leading Amer- 
ican journal devoted a third of a column to the subject, sparing 
five lines for a description of the battle of Waterloo.” 


In a bright and brief little speech of congratulation Mr. 
Erastus Brooks alluded to the remark of a previous speak- 
er that he was a clerk in a grocery store in Boston when Mr. 
STANTON began to write for the press, and said: 


“ That is true, and well do I remember the words of advice that 
grocer spoke to me when I first entered his service: ‘ Erastus, I 
have work for you. I want you to put water in the rum, to wet 
the tobacco, to sand the sugar, and then come to prayers.’ And 
with such instructions, how could I fail a few years afterward to 
become well grounded in journalism ?”’ 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 


THE personality of President Waite, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has been so important an influence in the develop- 
ment of the University, and the institution is so deeply 
indebted to him for its present position, that there was 
naturally very great deference to his opinion in regard to a 
successor. The trustees and the alumni undoubtedly feel 
that he knows very much better than anybody else pre- 
cisely the kind of man needed to continue his work, and he 
has always kept an eye upon all the rising men who might 
be qualified for snch a responsibility. 

Among all such men he has preferred Professor CHARLES 
KENDALL ADAMS, of the University of Michigan; and the 
successor, we believe, of Mr. WHITE himself in the chair of 
history at that University. Mr. WHITE has been long and 
intimately acquainted with him, and has had every oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining his fitness for the Presidency of Cor- 
nell. Nor is there any reason whatever why his friendship 
should be supposed to have warped his judgment, and the 
friends of the University have the highest reasons for be- 
lieving that the best practicable selection has been made. 

Those who estimate a university or college by the public 
reputation of its chief may have wished that a gentleman 
equaliy well-known with President WHITE should be se- 
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lected as his snecessor. But justly eminent men may lack 
the very qualifications which such a position demands, 
while a man of less present distinction may rapidly gain a 
reputation by possessing those qualifications. This has 
been perhaps the view of President WHITE, and the almost 
unanimous action of the trustees shows how much they 
trust him. The University will nndonbtedly continue its 
prosperous career under its new head, the chosen snécessor 
of its former and its present honorary President. 


PERSONAL, 


Tak annoyance inflicted upon artists in this country by ad- 
mirers who call upon them in their studios is sometimes not slight. 
One of our most distinguished sculptors has been compelled to 
take the bell-handle down from his door, because, in spite of his 
acknowledged strength of will, the comments of friends upon a 
certain important piece of work which he has in hand are con- 
stantly suggesting to him doubts as to the wisdom of his. medelling. 
He gets a figure just right, as he thinks, when in comes a connois- 


seur who asks if it would not be better in some other pose. The . 


sculptor therefore eitiier changes it or entertains doubts respecting 
it, and, in either case, is delayed and more or less demoralized. 
Criticisms made in print, at the public exhibition of his work, do 
not disturb him in the least. He is rather fond of them than oth- 
erwise. But hé can not stand an interruption while the work is 
in progress. One of the best-known American decorators was 
busy a few days ago on the top floor of his office building; when a 
lady caller was announced on the first floor. He hesitated a min- 
ute before responding, but as his Visitor was an old admirer dnd a 
litterateur, he decided to go down and see her. The object of her 
call was simple and direet. She had come, she said, to ask him if 


he did not think that art was looking up in this country. _ He po- - 


litely referred her to one of his assistants, and ascended four 
flights of stairs—there was no elevator—to resume work. | 

—The difficulty of obtaining a good model] of either sex increases 
with the increase of civilization. A man’s limbs may be perfect, 
but his chest is narrow ; or his head is fine, while his shoulders 
are sloping. In one of the churches of this city, directly behind 
the pulpit, stands a noble stained-glass window, in which is repre- 
sented the full-length figure of a scantily robed angel. . Whether 
the angel is male or female nobody knows. After photographing 
fully a dozen female models, selected with infinite pains, and at 
considerable expense, the artist had not one satisfactory fignre. 
In his despair he fell back upon an uncouth Italian tramp, who 
turned out to be a good model, with the exception of his ‘ankles. 
With some “ idealizing” of outlines a moderately successful angel 
was produced; but none of the worshippers who gaze at him on 
Sundays knows how much trouble he cost. | 

—The late Victor HvuGo received frony his publishers $70,000 
for Les Misérables, and $40,000 for 1’ Homme qui Rit. 

—Mr. Etianu Vepper, well known to the readers of this journal 
by- his masterly design of “Samson” for Harper’s Christmas, lias 
returned to this country from hix eld studio in Rome. , In scope and 
strength of imagination he is the equal of any living draughtsman. 

—The monument to the brave Colonel Suaw, which his friends 
in Boston are about to erect in honor of his gallantry during the 
war for the Union, is still in the hands of Mr. St. Gavprexs, who 
owns and rides daily the fine horse that he has selected as the 
model for the bass-relief. . 

—Bishop Littiesoun, of Long Island, has come out in faydr of 

we 
the Saturday half-holiday movement, which he regards as one of 
the encouraging signs of “the dawn of a better feeling between 
classes hitherto sadly estr@aged by a supposed but in reality im- 
aginary antagonism of interests.” | 


—Mr. Davip Duprey Fievp will soon cause to be placed in the - 


church at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, a beautiful memorial win- 
dow to his son, DupLry Fie_p, who, after a successful career as a 
lawver in New York, died amid the Berkshire Hills, where his child- 
hood was spent. The son is represented as a tired traveller ap- 
proaching a tomb, near which his mother stands with arms out- 
stretched to welcome him. 

—-Judge Noan Davis, having been invited to address a temper- 
ance jubilee meeting at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, wrote: * Egery 
man is the brother of all men, and when this truth comes tp be 
recognized by man as God recognizes it, then the liquor-seller and 
the liquor-drinker and all their victims will join hands in a hearty 
effort to banish drunkenness and all its evils from the world.” 

—Of Mrs. Custer’s Boots and Saddles, the editor of Ouling 
writes; “ The charm is as positive at the close as at the beginning. 
The whole book from cover to cover shows plainly that the hero 
and the historian were ideally wedded, and proves the truth of the 
dedication: ‘ To my husband, the echo of whose voice has been my 
inspiration.’ ” 

—General P. Stone, the engineer-in-chief of the jpedes- 
tal for the Statue of Liberty, was an officer in the late war. © He 
relates that in April, 1861, much anxiety was felt in Washington 
as to President LIncoLn’s safety, and that one night he saw more 
than fiftv men, among whom were the Hon. Casstus M. Clay and 
General Lang, gathered in the East Room of the White House, each 
with a musket. They were a voluntary guard, which had resolved 
to be there every night, and see to it that Mr. Lincotn’s person 
was protected. 

—The Revue des Denx Mondes for this month contains a long 
article on George Eliot. It thinks that the most interesting letters 
in Mr. Cross’s Life of the novelist are those written during her 
wedding trip with him; and that the woman who had such warmth 
of sentiment under her gray hair is the sister of Juliet and Desde- 
mona. Her happiness as a bride overcame her long habit’ of re- 
serve, and her marriage to Mr. Cross°’was necessary to reveal to 
the world the range of her character. ‘ Mr. Cross explains Mr. 
Lewes, and vice versa,” 

—Mr. T. S. Perry’s valuable and entertaining English Literatur. 
of the Highteenth Century has received the deserved psa Se 
of a translation into French at the hands of Professor Lemararis, 
of the lyceum at Bar-le-Duc. Although the work is somewhat 
abridged in the translation, the continuity of the narrative js pre- 
served, as well as the most important of the details. . 

—In an essay on James Russet, Lowgit in the Nineteenth 
Century, the writer is convinced that no poetic note higher or deep- 
er than Mr. Low t’s, no aspirations more finely touched toward 
lofty issues, no voige more powerful for truth and freedom, have 
hitherto gone to England from across thé Atlantic. | 

—Mr. A. E. Lancaster, chief author of Conscience, has drama- 
tized Dr. Hammonp’s Lal, and is writing a play for Mr. Lawrence 
BarRkTT. 

—There lives in New Jersey an excellent photographer who, 
whenever about to take a difficult subject, out-doors or in-doors, 
kneels, and audibly prays that the conditions may become such as 
to insure him a good negative. His friends give him credit for 
the utmost sincerity, and his enthusiasm in his work is indispu- 
table. A well known Congressman who recently lost his wife re- 
solved in his grief to have a photograph made of her as she lay in 
her coffin, in her chamber, surrounded by flowers. He was about 


to send for the devout photographer, but was persuaded to select _. 


another man, his relatives fearing lest the excitement certain to 
be produced by the unusual methods of the former might uiihinge 
the Congressman’s already distracted mind. Most 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
CORNELL. 


Cartes Kenpact Apams, Professor of History 
in the University of Michigan, was on Monday the 
13th elected President of Cornell University, in 
the room of the retiring President Warr, by an al- 
most unanimous vote of the trustees, the numbers 
being 12, to 3 for General Morcan. The new Pre- 
sident, who is a native of Vermont, in which State 
he was born in 1835, owes this flattering election 
to the influence of the late President, between 
whom and him the most intimate relations exist- 
ed during their acquaintance at Ann Arbor, where 
Professor Apams graduated in 1861, and where 
he succeeded Professor Wurre in the chair of 
history when the latter accepted the Presidency 
of Cornell. Professor Apams is the author of 

cy and Monarchy wn France,and of the 
Manual of Historical Literature, “ comprising de- 
scriptions of the most important histories in Eng- 
lish, French, and German, together with practical 
suggestions as to methods and course of histor- 
ical study,” and of which the philosophic charac- 
ter, the profundity of learning, and judicious his- 
torical conclusions have given him high standing 
as an author. At the meeting of the trustees 
numerous tributes were received, speaking in the 
strongest terms of testimony to his executive abil- 
ity and his thorough knowledge of educational 
systems both in this country and in Europe. The 
new President, indeed, is generally conceded by 
scholars to possess qualities of that sterling and 
lasting kind. which, although not so showy or 
brilliant at first sight as those which might be 
possessed by others, would yet tend to impress 
the Board of Trustees and alumni more and more 
as they know him better and more closely, and 
through his new position, with an increasing con- 
yiction of his scholarship, executive ability, amd 
wide range of educational thought and experi- 
ence. He has really been the responsible pro- 
moter of most of the successful plans of higher 
education at Michigan University, though others 
have received the larger share of credit, and it 
was entirely through his exertions that the libra- 
ry system at Ann Arbor was built up; and those 
—and they are many—who are not willing to 
give him credit for the necessary force of char- 
acter, will find themselves most grievously mis- 
taken. 

It is pleasant to feel, where the fit character 
of university education is so much a subject of 
discussion and difference, that the selection of 
Professor Cuak.tes K. Apams for President gives 
gurantee that the same policy and modes of in- 
struction which, under the direction of President 
Wuiure, have raised Cornell to so high a position 
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among our educational institutions, will find 
countenance and strength. 


NEW AND OLD IN ALABAMA. 


Tue first bridge (except railroad bridges) ever 
built across the Alabama River for two hundred 
miles from its mouth is the iron bridge at Selma 
which was formally opened some two months ago. 
Its formal opening was properly celebrated as an 
achievement of the new spirit of material devel. 
opment that is making such notable changes in 
the Southern States. The business houses of 
Selma were closed, and “ Bridge Day” was a hol. 
iday. The citizens, including the school-children 
and the citizens and military companies of the 
adjacent towns, formed a procession, the town 
was decorated, and illuminated at night, and all 
that oratory, poetry, and fire-works could do was 
done to make the day memorable in local history. 
The occasion was something more than an ex- 
pression of weariness with the old ferry-boats, 
which had done their slow and humble service for 
a hundred years, for it was a significant expres- 
sion of the public spirit of Selma. 

The lack of bridges upon even the most im- 
portant and frequented highways was one of the 
commonest sources of surprise and complaint 
among travellers through the South in the old 
days before the war. In many parts of the South 
the complaint is still valid, as readers of Mr. 
Caaries Duptey W anner’s pleasant account of 
a ride through the Virginian mountains are 
aware. A system of communication must be 
very precarious that trusts to the chances of ford- 
ing either the large rivers or the mountain brooks 
of the South, swollen to the point of danger, as 
eyen these latter are apt to be after heavy rain- 
storms. If the old saying be accepted that “the 
history of civilization is the history of roads,” 
then obviously the thing which is most of all 
needed to bring the remote parts of the South into 
the line of industrial progress with other parts of 
the country is an easy and trustworthy system of 
communication. 

The bridge cost $50,000, and it was built by 
private subscriptions, neither the city, nor the 
county, nor the State giving any aid. It is of 
iron, it has a wagonway and foot-paths; it rests 
on five stone piers; and it has a draw to allow 
the passage of boats. It spans the river at the 
centre of the business part of the city, and it will 
contribute greatly to the building up of Selma, 
and be a stimulus to the enterprise of other South- 
ern cities. All the other rivers in Alabama are 
spanned by bridges at important towns—the Ten- 
nessee at Florence, the Black Warrior at Tusca- 
loosa, and the Chattaheoclee at Columbus and 
Eufaula. 


THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE ALABAMA AT SELMA. 
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THE ‘‘PRACTICAL” POLITICIAN’S LOVE FOR THE 


a 


THE TYNDALL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Tuat Professor John Tyndall, the celebrated scientist, has found- 
ed scholarships of physical science in Harvard University, Colum- 
hia College, and the University of Pennsylvania is a fact widely 
published of late, but the inside history of that noble gift has not 
vet been promulgated. For some time previous to 1872 it had 
heen suggested to Professor Tyndall by certain scholars in this 
country that he might serve science and benefit himself by giving 
* popular course of lectures in the leading cities of the United 
“tates. He was disinclined to the proposal, on the ground that 
first-class men engaged in scientific investigation indulge but very 
little in England in popular lecturing. At the Royal Institution, 
before select audiences, it was the thing for him to lecture, of 
course ; but to travel from place to place, with the heavy and com- 
plicated apparatus necessary to illustrate his disquisitions, was quite 
out of the question. 

Not at all surprised at the natere of this response, Professor 
Agassiz, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and other leading scholars 
proceeded to assure Professor Tyndall that in this country emi- 
hent lecturers on science held a high position, and that it in no 


wise diminished a scholar’s prestige to expound physical truths 
from the platform of the lyceum. .Our foremost scientists, they 
explained, were popular lecturers, to a greater or less extent, and 
whatever might be the habit in England in this respect—a habit 
which, by-the-way, has changed greatly of late years— Americans 
would honor him all the more after enjoying an exposition of his 
latest and famous researches. 

Professor Tyndall answered that*under these assurances he 
would come, and Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
volunteered to take charge of the arrangements in this country. 
A few of Professor Tyndall’s friends knew that his purpose was 
to serve the cause of science, that he would refuse to profit finan- 
cially by the transaction, and would leave in America, for the cause 
of science, every dollar of the net proceeds. 

Professor Henry’s duties, however, in connection with Professor 
Tyndall’s advent, were very slight. After lending the weight of 
his name, he proceeded to map out a simple plan of operations, by 
which it was arranged that the distinguished Englishman should 
lecture first in Boston, next in New York, then in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, winding up the course in the last- 
namec city at or near the Christmas holidays of 1873, when Con- 
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gress would have leisure to become interested in science, and to be 
prepared for a liberal appropriation for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, in order to perfect the costly and complicated appa- 
ratus and designs used to illustrate his lectures, Professor ‘Tyndall 
delivered an experimental course in the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don, so that on leaving the shores of England he was fully equipped. 
After a tedious voyage, he found himself at last in New York.. 
And here his worries began. = 

For here he was met by a perfect specimen of a species alto- 
gether new to him—the American lecture agent—who had ¢ome 
all the way from Philadelphia to arrange for the Professer’s lec- 
tures in that city, and was awaiting his drrival This enterprising 
person had succeeded in persuading a kinsman of the Prafessor’s 
—the late General Hector Tyndale, of. Philadelphia—that no pop- 
ular lectures ever delivered there had been successful or could be 
successful without his preliminary services in “ working them up,” 
but that were the Professor confided to his care, and “ run” under 
his management, prosperity was sure. The Professor’s -honest 
kinsman, anxious only for success, and somewhat distrustful of 
results—as one relative is apt to be when another is concerned— 
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seconded the lecture agent's proposal to go to 
New York, in order that the necessary prelimi- 
naries might be arranged with promptness before 
the Professor should fall into alien and less use- 
ful hands. A stranger in strange lands, the Pro- 
fessor left the matter entirely in the hands of his 
kinsman, who left it entirely in the hands of the 
enterprising lecture agent, who, of course, pared 
very deep into the profits of the lectures in Phil- 
adelphia. 

With some -misgiving, perhaps, but absorbed 
in the great enterprise that he had undertaken, 
the Professor proceeded to Boston, according to 
the plan already laid down for him, and soon found 
himself rehearsing in the Lowell Institute the first 
of a course of six lectures. He had resolved, in 
view of the difficult and complicated character of 
many of h’s illustrative experiments, to engage 
for two nights, wherever possible, each hall in 
which he was to appear, and, with the aid of the 
two carefully trained assistants whom he had 
brought over with him, to perform in private the 
first night each of the experiments intended for 
the public the next night. Those of us who heard 
and saw those admirable and elaborate exposi- 
tious, and remember the applause that greeted 
their perfect presentation, will not wonder at the 
care bestowed upon them. But though the Low- 
ell Institute wa crowded on each occasion, the 
tickets had been ‘istributed freely to whoever ap- 
plied for them at the box office, and as it was not 
the habit of the Harvard professors and their 
comrades to stand in a line and take their turn 
in company with Tom, Dick, and Harry, the very 


men whose presence Professor Tyndall most de- 


sired were continuously absent. Each night the 
saine popular audience—each member of which 
had received tickets for the entire course—filled 
the auditorium. Instead of being delivered un- 
der the auspices of Harvard University, and in 
one of its halls, as some of the Professor’s friends 
expected, the disquisitions of the philosopher fell 
into rank as members of the conventional New 
England Lyceum couse, and at their close it is 
undersood that Professor Tyndall was handed a 
check for 81500, or $250 a lecture, the usual 
Lyceum fee. This sum just about met his ex- 
penses. Had the tickets been offered at three 
dollars apiece, the net proceeds, exclusive of ex- 
penses, would have been about $6000. Professor 
Tyndall, as the event showed, was worth in any 
of the leading cities $1000 anight. But he was 
very far from being “worked for all he was 
worth.” 

That he left Boston with a particularly light 
heart it would be unveracious to say. But he 
held his peace, and ordered his heavy and cum- 
bersome apparatus to be packed for removal. 

It was the latter part of October, 1872, and ev. 
erybody was absorbed in the celebrated campaign 
of Mr. Greeley for the Presidency. Amidst the 
noise of political warfare the laws of science are 
silent, and Professor E. L. Youmans, who had 
consented to supervise the arrangements for the 
Jectures in this city, wrote to the distinguished 
Englishman that the time was inopportune. “ Very 
well,” replied Professor Tyndall; “I will make 
a trip to Niagara Falls, and thence proceed di- 
rect to Philadelphia, leaving New York for the 
last place on the list.” This plan was approved. 

In Philadelphia the net proceeds were *6000, 
of which a prodigiously large lump went to the 
lecture agent who had made General Tyndale be- 
lieve that.unless he handled the affair it could not 
succeed. The citizens were very enthusiastic 
from the first,and the Professor’s friends felt 
that much less than the lecture agent’s enormous 
share would have sufficed to “work them up” 
adequately. 

In Baltimore, as in Boston, the tickets were is- 
sued free, Professor Tyndall in the former city 
receiving a check from the Peabody Institute for 
a small amount, according to usage. But neither 
in Boston nor in Baltimore was any advantage 
derived by him from his great reputation or the 
eagerness of the public to hear him. 

In Washington, after the last lecture had been 
delivered, a young. fellow appeared on the plat- 
form and handed him a check in payment for the 
course of six lectures. He looked at it hurriedly, 
but long enough to see what the paper was, with. 
out seeing what the figures were, and slipped it 
into his vest pocket. When the gentlemen who 
were congsatulating him on his success had dis- 


_ persed, and he was being driven to his quarters 


for the night, he took out the piece of paper and 
found that the sum was $2000, It was not until 
he had left the countey and was on the ocean 
that a paragraph appeared in the newspapers 
stating that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Washington had made a very good thing 
out of Tyndall, clearing some two or three thou- 
sand dollars. So he had not been speaking un- 
der the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution 


atall. The Smithsonian Institution did not pat- 
ronize courses of lectures, It gave lectures of 
its own. 


Will it be believed, then, that on arriving in 
New York, after courses of six lectures apiece 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, the Professor found himself without a dollar 
of profits? His expenses, including those of his 
two assistants, had swallowed everything up. One 
of those clever and devoted assistants had died in 
Philadelphia, greatly to the grief of his chief, 
who bore the heavy cost of his illness, and of 
embalming his body and forwarding it to his 
home in England. 
complaints. He kept holding his peace, even 
when he was robbed of $400 in gold by burglars 
who entered his room at the hotel in New York. 

Here at last, then, in January, 1873, we find 
him in the hall of the Cooper Institute, delivering 
to delighted audiences of the best representatives 
of the metropolis those famous six lectures. As 
his friend Professor E. L. Youmans had under- 
taken, for friendship’s sake, to make the pre- 
liminary arrangements, the cost was a mere baga- 
telle. Advertising was unnecessary; the news- 


But the Professor made no . 
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papers were glad to print the announcements as 
news. Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt’s generous reply to 
a suggestion from Professor Youmans was to 
give the large hall of the Cooper Institute at un- 
remunerative rates. Almost the only expense of 
the undertaking was the printing of admission 
tickets, which were distributed without the serv- 
ices of a paid middle-man. In Brooklyn, where 
the course was repeated, Professor Youmans fol- 
lowed a similar method of management, and with 
the result that in the two cities the net profits were 
$13,000. Every dollar of this sum, which repre- 
sented the total profits of the course of six lec- 
tures delivered in the six cities, was set apart by 
Professor Tyndail for the purpose already men- 
tioned, namely, the advancement of science in the 
United States. The lecturer returned to his 
home as poor as when he left it. Had Profess- 
or Youmans’s management prevailed in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington also, 
the net profits would have been not far from 
$40,000. 

The sum of $13,000 was given in trust to a 
committee of three gentlemen—Professor Henry, 
Generali Hector Tyndale, and Professor E. L. You- 
mans—who were made the trustees of the fund, 
and authorized to invest it as in their judgment 
seemed wisest, and to use the interest for the 
benefit of students who by its aid might do as 
Professor Tyndall in early manhood had done— 
go to Germany and study physical science. These 
students were the first Tyndall scholars. The 
principal was invested in Lehigh Valley Railroad 
bonds, then at par or thereabouts; but the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable candidates for the schol- 
arships, and the personal engagements of the 
trustees themselves, in connection with the fact 
that they were widely separated from each other, 
and communication was not easy, caused the 
scholarships to be so few as not to consume the 
interest. Meanwhile Lehigh Valley bonds had 
risen to 136}, and the fund, with its accumulated 
interest, had increased from the original $13,000 
to $32,400. 

.By a unanimous vote the trustees, two of 
whose places had become vacant by death and 
been filled, resolved to turn this sum over to 
Professor Tyndall that he might exercise his own 
judgment in its distribution. He therefore di- 
vided it into three equal parts, and through Mr. 
William W. Appleton, to whom he had given 
power of attorney, handed them over to Harvard 
University, Columbia College, and the University 
of Pennsylvania, with authority to invest them, 
and devote the proceeds perpetually to the main- 
tenance of three scholarships. Each of these 
institutions will, accordingly, always have on its 
roll a Tyndall scholar, devoted to the cultivation 
of original physical science, and the natural ri- 
valry among them will keep the standard high. 

Although, therefore, by reason of the sharp- 
ness of a lecture agent in Philadelphia, and the 
lack of business management in Boston and Bal- 
timore, and the speculative activity of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Washington, the 
fit and proper profits from the lectures in those 
cities were reduced to nothing at all, it is plea- 
sant to know that Professor Tyndall has lived to 
see established a scholarship fund almost as large 
as it would have been had he met with no such 
misfortune du-ing his memorable visit to this 
country. Grorue WILLIAM SHELDON. 


SAMUEL IREN AUS PRIME. 


1. 

Prime was born November 4, 
1812, and lived till he was nineteen, in Cambridge, 
Washington County, New York, where his father 
preached in the “Old White Meeting -house” 
which the son made famous with his pen. At 
the age of eight he began the study of Latin; at 
nine, Greek; at ten, Hebrew; at eleven he was 
fitted to enter college, though by reason of his 
youth that step was deferred until he was thir- 
teen ; at seventeen he was graduated at Williams, 
and the very next morning at nine o'clock (having 
ridden part of the night to reach the place) he 
began to teach in an academy where most of his 
pupils were considerably older than himself. 

Dr. Prime next studied theology at_Princeton, 
and before he was twenty-one was licensed to 
preach, and was soon pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Ballston Spa, New York. His health 
gave way, and he resigned his charge. After 
a few months of rest he was called to a church 
on the Hudson, opposite Newburgh; but be- 
fore his twenty-eighth year he broke down again. 
He wrote to his father, the Rev. N. S. Prinx, 
D.D.,“1 can preach no longer.” “God help 
you, my son,” came the reply; “you are fit for 
nothing else.” When he came to New York he 
had the comfort of being promply rejected by 
an insurance company to which he had applied 
for an insurance on his life. The New York O6- 
server, then under the proprietorship of Sipney E. 
Morsr & Co, engaged him as an assistant editor 
in 1840. For ten years his life was a constant 
battle with disease of the kidneys. He went 
to Europe in ]853, with scarcely the prospect of 
returning, having been lifted from his bed and 
carried to the packet-ship Devonshire, and laid 
on his back on the deck. One year’s absence 
found him somewhat better, but it was not un- 
til his fiftieth year that he enjoyed good health. 


IE. 

From that time to the date of his death he had 
a sound mind in a sound body, and at the age 
of seventy his power of endurance, his capacity 
for work and his love of it, were characteristic 
of a strong man in his prime. It was his cus- 
tom, during his latter years, to write three hours 
daily in the forenoon, then to go down to the 
Observer office, to answer all his letters with 
his own hand, to devote the hours from three to 
six to the various benevolent societies of which he 
was amember. He was a director—a real, work- 


ing director—of the American Bible Society, the 
American Tract Society, the American and For- 
eign Christian Union, the United States Evangel- 
ical Alliance, the New York Association for the 
Advancement of Scienve and Art, and several 
other corporate bodies of importance, his relation 
to the last-named organization being that of pre- 
sident also. 
TIL. 

But most successful men have had their strug- 
gles, and Dr. Prime had his. In 1840—then in 
his twenty-eighth year, with health enfeebled— 
he arrived in New York with a wife and three 
children, and entered the Odserver office on a 
salary on which he could not make both ends 
meet. A shelf full of Sunday-school books in 
his private library shows how this object was 
attained. With the money received for writ- 
ing those books he supplemented his meagre 
editorial income, The pleasantest journey he 
ever took was with his wife from New York to 
Niagara, thence by boat to Montreal and Que- 
bec, thence to Burlington, by stage to the White 
Mountains and Portland, thence to Boston and 
New York again, occupying one month, and cost- 
ing $250, which he had been paid for writing 
one of those books. That was forty years ago. 
The first ten years of his connection with the O6- 
server were a constant struggle for the where- 
withal to meet his expenses. He could not live 
in too modest a fashion, because his connection 
with that journal, and his tastes and duties, 
brought him into relations with many persons 
whom he was obliged to entertain at his house. 
For nine years he served that journal as editor, 
proof-reader, reporter, and news editor, doing the 
work now distributed among four or five men. 
Many and many a time did he go to the old 
Broadway Tabernacle, take notes of a public 
meeting held there, and write them out the same 
night—a service that Henry J. Raywonp, then 
just entering journalism, afterward performed 
for the Observer. It was not until 1858, eighteen 
years after Dr. Pame’s connection with the (6- 
server, that he became a proprietor of that pa- 
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Five years previously Dr. Prime had been ask- 
ed by the Messrs. Harper to conduct the Editor’s 
Drawer in Harper's MaGazing. He seized upon 
the opportunity with alacrity, and established a 
wide correspondence to collect the floating wit 
and humor of the day. From the most distant 
States and Territories came streams and reams 
of entertaining incidents, adventures, comicalities 
of all sorts, to amuse the public; but it was the 
editor’s rule, which admitted no exception, never 
to allow a profane word to soil the Drawer, or a 
joke that would not be admissible in the most 
refined circles of society. The popularity of that 
department of Harper's MaGazing became im- 
mense, while the secret of its source was cane- 
fully preserved. When the late Mr. James T. 
Fixvps ascertained that the editor of the Drawer 
was Dr. Prine of the New York Observer, he re- 
marked that that was “ the greatest joke that ever 
appeared in the Drawer.” 

For his services in conducting the Drawer, Dr. 
Prime received from the Messrs. Harper one hun- 
dred dollars a month, or twelve hundred dollars 
a year. This sum he religiously laid away in 
bank, and at the end of five years he possessed 
six thousand dollars in cash. With this six thou- 
sand dollars he made his first payment toward 
his shares in the New York. Observer. 

Dr. Prime was connected with the Observer 
more than forty years, and has often written for 
it ten or twelve columns a week. Estimating the 
average at five columns, or twenty printed duo- 
decimo pages, a week, he must have written for 
that journal one hundred volumes of four hundred 
pages each. He has actually published nearly 
forty volumes, some of them small, one of them 
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The name Pate has been identified with New 
York city for more than a century. The “three 
brothers,” with whom so many families begin 
their history, came to this country from England, 
and settled in Rowley, Massachusetts, where some 
of their descendants are found to this day. One 
of the original three was the ancestor of Naruan- 
1EL Prine, who founded the New York banking 
house of Prime & Co. (afterward Prime, Warp, & 
Co., and Prime, Warp, Kine, & Co.), and lived at 
No. 1 Broadway when the Battery was the fash. 
ionable place of residence. From another of the 
original three descended James Prime, who was 
a centenarian, and Esenezer Prim, who preach- 
ed sixty years at Huntington, Long Island, wrote 
three thousand sermons, made himself exceeding- 
ly obnoxious to the Tories during the Revolution- 
ary war, and died 1779, at the age of eighty, 
after the enemy had é@ntered his house and de- 
stroyed his furnitureiand books. The son of 
EBENEZER was a graduate of Princeton College, a 
student of medicine in New York, London, Edin- 
burgh, and Leyden, a writer of patriotic poems 
which stirred the people’s blood, and some of 
which are preserved in GriswoLp’s Curiosities of 
American Literature, and Duycxincr’s Cyclope- 
dia, and a practicing physician in this city. 

He was the grandfather of Dr. S. Inxnacs 
Prime, whose father was the Rev. Dr. NatHaniku 
S. Pruwe, another graduate of Princeton, an elo- 
quent and learned preacher,and a brave man. 
When he was a young man, while walking on the 
shore at Easthampton, Long Island, where a par- 
ty of bathers were dixporting themselves, he sud- 
denly heard the cry that some one was drowning. 
Throwing off his coat, he plunged into the water, 
and being a strong swimmer, soon reached a 
young lady whom the under-tow had already 
caught, and he conducted her gallantly to the 
beach. Nor did his gallantry stop there. The 
acquaintance formed at sea ripened into love on 
land, and the beautiful and accomplished damsel 
who had been as good as dead became the mother 
of his children—a mother whose gentle and cou- 
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rageous spirit, whose sweetness of temper, whose 
executive force,and whose lively wit, made the 
home of her husband, her five sons, and her two 
daughters a charmed abode. One of her sons 
died in college, four of them became useful and 
eminent members of the three learned profes. 
sions, medicine, divinity, and law ; the two daugh- 
ters married clergymen; and four of the seven 
children still live, at ages above sixty years. This 
beloved and gifted woman, an ornament to soci. 
ety, and a pride and benediction to her family 
died at the advanced age of eighty-six. 


Vv 


Undoubtedly the most remarkable family |i- 
brary in this country—and, perhaps, in any other 
country—is a collection of books written during 
successive generations by Americans of the name 
of Prime, and owned by the late editor of the New 
York Observer. For at least tive successive gen- 
erations the Prime family has been represented 
by classically educated men, each one of whom 
has been the author of useful publications; and 
it is not known that a similar instance of heredi- 
tary literary taste can be found in the biographic. 
al annals of the United States. For many years 
it has been Dr. Inknaus Paime’s pride to collect 
all the books or pamphlets to be found that were 
written by authors who bear his surname. The 
oldest of these works is entitled, “ An Exposition 
and Observations upon Saiat Pav! to the Gala- 
tians, Together with incident Questions debated 
and Motives removed. By Jonn Prime. At Ox- 
ford. Printed by Josepn Barnyxs, anno 1587”—or 
two years less than three centuries ago. A 
later volume is the autobiography of Grorce 
Prax, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Cambridge, England, and member 
of Parliament, in which a clerical ancestor is 
quoted as saying: “ My zeal for old MSS., antiqui- 
ties, coins, and monuments almost eats me up. I 
am at very great charges in carrying on my study 
of antiquities, in employing persons at London, 
Oxford, etc., to search records, etc., even to the 
danger and hazard of my own ruin, and the cast- 
ing of myself into great debts and melancholy.” 
Although there is no known link between these 
two English Primes, and the American ones, it is 
interesting to observe how a taste for letters and 
antiquities has existed for several centuries amoung 
the possessors of the name, 

But more interesting still are the literary pro- 
ductions of the five successive generations of 
American Primes already mentioned—Rev. 
Prime, Bensamin Y. Paws, M.D., Natuan- 
S. Prime, D.D.,S. Irenaeus D.D., and 
Wenpett Paix, D.D. This collection now in- 
cludes a copy of everything ever printed by any 
of these authors, or by their brothers or sisters, 
and among its oldest numbers is a poem printed 
in London before the Revolutionary war, and 
written by Dr. Inenavus grandfather. 
Having learned that the curious production was 
in the possession of a gentleman of Providence, 
Rhode Island, Dr. Prime wrote an imploring pe- 
tition to purchase it, which was answered in the 
true spirit of a collector: “The more you want it, 
the more I wish to keep it. If you could procure 
it elsewhere, I should value it less; but as you 
say there is no other copy known, it becomes ex- 
ceedingly precious to me. I appreciate your de- 
sire, but you can not have the poem.” By-and- 
by, however, a perfect copy was discovered among 
some pamphlets in Dr. Paime’s own possession. 

The Rev E. D. G. Prix, D.D., for more than 
thirty years an associate editor of the Observer, 
and a main spoke in the wheel, is the author of 
two handsome volumes, Around the World and 
Memoirs of Rev. William Goodell, D.D. Wiu.- 
14M U. Priwg, LL.D., a lawyer by profession, and 
one of the editors and proprietors of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, appears with his Tent Life in 
the Holy Land, Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia, 
Coins and Medals, and Pottery and Porcelain, the 
first two works being among the most popular 
books of travel ever published, and the last two 
standard authorities on the subjects of which 
they treat. 

To say that the most numerous class in this 
extraordinary family library consists of the pub- 
lications of Dr. Inena&vs Paiwe himself seems un- 
necessary, although more than half of the books 
from his pen have been issued anonymously. 
Publishers know that but very few works on 
their lists are reprinted after the lapse of thirty 
years, but when a collection of fifty volumes of 
Choice Reading for the Young was issued by a 
publishing house a few months ago, it was found 
to contain not less than four reprints of books 
written by Dr. Inenaus Prime forty years ago. 
Among his larger works, which have been very. 
successful, are Zravels in Hurope and the East, 
in two volumes; Zhe Alhambra and the Krem- 
lin, or Studies in the South and North of Eu- 
rope; and The Life of S. F. B. Morse, inventor of 
the electro-magnetic telegraph—a succinct and 
luminous history of the greatest triumph of hu- 
man genius in the field of science. Dr. Primk’s 
books on “ prayer” have been as widely yead and 
useful as any treatise of practical piety in modern 
times. One of them has had a circulation of 
100,000 copies in England, has been twice trans- 
lated into French, and has appeared in the Tamil 
language in India, and in Dutch at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

VI. 

But an author’s books are never so interest- 
ing as the man himself, and every one who 
met Dr. Prime must have been struck by the 
breadth, the largeness, the range, of his person- 
ality. Though he had fought all sorts of theo- 
logical, ecclesiastical, social, and political fights, 
and never shown evidence of knowing what fear 
is, no good soldier was ever so fond of peace. 
“The older I grow and the more I learn,” he said 
a few years ago, ‘‘ the more clearly I comprehend 
and the more cordially I love the system of re- 
ligious truth in which I was educated, while, at 
the same time, the more willing I am that every- 
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body else should hold and enjoy his, own opin- 
ions, even though I think they are exceedingly 
out of the way. To his own Master a man must 
stand or fall. I am willing to take my chances, 
and let him take his.” Orthodox Presbyterian- 
‘sm never had a more eager champim than he; 
yet when the Evangelical Alliance of all Christian 
denominations held its great meeting in New York 
twelve years ago, no contribution to its splendid 
success was so great as Dr. Priux’s executive abili- 
ty and cordial tact. Successful in business to an 
extent that a business man knows most how to 
appreciate, he was also felicitous as a pastor, es- 
pecially in the house of mourning. Eloquent in 
the pulpit, he was not less eloquent on the plat- 
form. In the Church to which he belonged he 
had been identified with every movement and 
measure for the last forty years. By nature and 
«race @ peace-maker, he was a leading advocate 
and promoter of the reunion of that great body 
after thirty years of division, and after the civil 
war, which divided again the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians, he labored with prodigious 
energy in successive General Assemblies to bring 
about a reconciliation. And two years ago he had 
the honor and the pleasure, which he esteemed 
one of the greatest triumphs of his active life, to 
appear on the floor of the General Assembly of the 
Southern Church at Lexington, Kentucky, asa del- 
egate from the Northern Assembly, with the olive- 
branch in his hand, the herald of restored and 
established fraternal relations. He has said that 
this was the closing act of his ecclesiastical life; 
and having fought a good fight, he was willing to 
wait for the crown. The natural and active ad- 
versary of all shams and frauds, he was a per- 
sonal friend in thousands of households that nev- 
er saw his face. His personal charities, though 
very unobtrusive, were extensive, especially so in 
the South after the war, where his benefactions 
were of great help and comfort to many strug- 
gling men, The nib of his steel pen touched 
every subject that most men think or speak 
of. Whether as president of a young ladies’ 
college, or as president of an association for the 
advancement of science and art, he unfailingly 
displayed ability to preside. He could tell a story 
to make a man laugh or a story to make a woman 
cvy. He was equally popular as host and as guest. 
He was often at public and at private dinners, for 
his nature was eminently social. He dined with 
more public men than almost any other citizen, 
At the dinners given to Mr. Froupre, 
Lins, Professor Morsx, and M. De Lessxps he was 
present; he presided at the Benjamin FraNKLIN 
hanquet; Mr. Bryant, Bayarp Taytor, Grorce 
Ripcey, and others were with him at the dinner 
given to when Bayarp Tayior 
said, “ Dr. Prime has shown us to-night that or- 
thodox Christianity is consistent with the highest 
social enjoyment.” His only recreation was in the 
society of his family and his friends. He grew 
old gracefully and cheerily, and when past seventy 
he was doing his best and strongest work, confi- 
dent that life is worth living, and that there is 
something worth having after this life has been 
lived. 


GEORGE BERKELEY, BISHOP OF 
CLOY NE. 


Two hundred years ago, in 1685, was born 
George Berkeley, the idealist, and the recluse of 
Rhode Island. America owes much to Berkeley. 
He has thrown around his bome at Newport a 
literary charm that has never died. The fair isl- 
and in which the philosopher lived remembers 
him still; his home is pointed out. He gave an 
organ to one of the Newport churches; he found. 
ed its library; and amidst the gay shows of fashi- 
ion that crown our famous sea-side resort a liter- 
ary taste and refinement governs still. 

Casual and brief as was Berkeley’s visit to 
Rhode Island, its effects may be traced in all the 
later literature of our country. His idealist phi- 
losophy and his pure style were inherited by 
Samuel Johnson and Jonathan Edwards, His 
liberal gifts of land to Yale College have fostered 
and sustained generations of students. Berke- 
ley’s idealism lives again in some of the finest 
essays of Emerson, and is not unknown to Tho- 
reau. The Oriental tendency that is sometimes 
attributed to our literature is, in part at least, a 
reflection of the filmy majestic thought palaces 
of the gentle Bishop of Cloyne. 

George Berkeley was born in the county of 
Kilkenny, Ireland, and educated at the Duke of 
Ormend’s school. He was in disposition and 
character one of the most excellent of nature’s 
creations. He had the gay and pleasant humor 
of the Irishman, the self-restraint and prudence 
of the English. He had no enemy; he found 
everywhere the warmest and tenderest friends. 
An idealist himself, he was always ruled by some 
pleasant vision that promised the good of man- 
kind. At college he formed a philosophical so- 
ciety, and made what he thought a grand discov. 
ery in metaphysics, It was that the common 
idea of matter was a false one, a fiction of the 
schoolmen. Around him he could see only a 
shadowy world of ideas, an unsubstantial fabric, 
a spectral universe like that imagined by the 
philosophy of Hindostan. He published his theo- 
ries before he was thirty, and became famous. 

Swift, generous and despotic, helped him; Ad- 
dison, Pope, and Arbuthnot were his friends; he 
travelled with the Earl of Peterborough, saw 
Italy, and afterward in Paris met Malebranche. 
He came home, was presented with rich deaneries 
and preferment, and lived in close friendship 
with Swift and Pope. Fortune was always ready 
to befriend him. He met the unhappy Vanessa 
but once: she left him £4000. He was made 
Dean of Derry, with £1100 a year. But a new 
vision of usefulness had seemed to open upon 
him: he had heard of the charms of Bermuda 
and of the American Indians; he would abandon 
all his rich preferments at home, and go to the 
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far West to found a college for the education of 
the American savages. 

Everybody yielded to his subtle power, and 
helped him. The King and Queen Caroline, 
Swift and Pope, princes and bishops, felt his en- 
thusiasm for America. The government promised 
£20,000, which was never paid. Berkeley mar- 
ried a fair and wealthy wife, and set sail for New- 
port and the summer isles of Bermuda. In Ber- 
muda the wonderful college was to be founded, 
and a city was to grow up around it, for which 
Berkeley had prepared a visionary plan. He 
sang his famous lyric, “ Westward the star of 
empire takes its way,” and landed in Rhode Isl- 
and. Here, not far from Newport, he built a 
house called “ Whitehall,” and lived for three 
years, writing philosophical works and awaiting 
the promised aid from the government at home. 
Here he wrote Alciphron ; or, The Minute Philos- 
opher. He purchased land and slaves, three of 
whom became members of his church. His chil- 
dren were born in Rhode Island. But the gov- 
ernment aid never came, and after three years of 
expectation in Newport the vision faded, and 
Berkeley went back to England. 

His usual good fortune pursued him. Queen 
Caroline insisted upon making him a bishop. He 
lived quietly at Cloyne, in philosophic repose. 
Every week he had a musical meeting at his 
house, and invited his neighbors. He was still 
eager to do good, to save England, to improve Ire- 
land. His son died, to his great grief. At last 
a new idea ruled him; he would abandon all his 
preferment in the Church and go to live at Ox- 
ford, intent only on study. In his youth and man- 
hood he had longed for the sweet airs of the sum- 
mer isles; in his old age he would lose himself 
in the pleasures of the mind. He was ill; he 
wag carried to Oxford in a litter, and here, Janu- 
ary 14, 1753, Berkeley passed silently and peace- 
fully away. 

Two islands, fair and famous among the plea- 
sant places of the earth, are associated with his 
philosophic fancies. Rhode Island and Bermuda 
might well unite to celebrate the bicentennial of 
his birth, They are especially the islands of 
Berkeley. The city he planned for Bermuda 
and the college that was to radiate light from 
its coral cliffs over all the Western continent may 
never come into being, or perhaps they may still 
in some future age be perfected. His brief res- 
idence in Newport may seem of little importance ; 
but Berkeley brought to the New World the re- 
finement of Queen Anne’s days, and it flowed out 
from Rhode Island to Boston, Philadelphia, and 
New York. Berkeley taught the power of the 
ideal, and proved it. He was in a certain way a 
prophet, foretelling the greatness of the New 
World. The summer skies of Bermuda and the 
misty shores of Newport seem still to echo with 
the oracle that should enforce its own fulfillment: 

“Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 
Lawrence. 


“MANIFEST DESTINY” IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


In Mr. Jonn Fiskr’s very able and interesting 
article, “‘ Manifest Destiny,” in the March number 
of Harper’s MaGazine, there are statements 
which suggest the further consideration of the 
future position of the English-speaking popula- 
tion of the world. Admitting that the present 
rate of increase would lead to the conclusion 
that the United States population may amount 
to 1,600,000,000 by the year 2000, it may be 
questioned whether one-third of that number 
could establish themselves to advantage in our 
territory, or would find sustenance or employment 
therein. The increase of the English-speaking 
population in the United States is thirty per cent. 
in ten years, in Australia forty-four per cent., and 
in New Zealand ninety-one percent. The 3,000,000 
now in Australia, at the present rate of increase, 
would number 174,000,000 by the year 2000; 
while the increase of New Zealand would be from 
540,000 to 830,000,000, which would be tenfold 
the number that could be sustained upon an area 
less than that of Great Britain. Though Aus- 
tralia is about equal in area to the United States, 
the cuuntry is less fertile, and the rain-fall uncer- 
tain. Many millions of sheep and cattle have 
perished owing to recent droughts, but these vis- 
itations seem to be less trving on the whole than 
the severity of the winters in America. Australian 
sheep, while excelling ours in quality, are about 
60,000,000 as compared with our 42,000,000. ° 

It is worthy of note, also, that the imports and 
exports of Australia are over £36 per head, while 
those of the United States are under £5. This 
may be attributed to our protective policy, which 
has nearly extinguished our shipping, and has 
also very much restricted the demand for our 
goods in foreign markets, owing to the greater 
cost of production. 

It is generally supposed that we are doing a 
very good work in the rapid extinction of the 
war debt. We are paying off bonds which are 
liable to three per cent., while many have to bor- 
row at six, eight, and even eighteen per cent. The 
capital for railways usually costs us six per cent., 
and returns on the average four and a half all 
round, which may account for the shrinkage in 
railway stock. We have a ruinous competition, 
owing to parallel lines, and consequently very 
low dividends. In Australia the railways are 
made by the state, and any amount of capital is 
obtained in Britain at four per cent., which, as 
there is no undue competition, is earned by the 
lines. There have been no land grants, as in 
America, toward the construction of railways, but 
the state benefits by the increased value of waste 
land. 

Notwithstanding our vast increase in territory 
and population during the last forty years, while 
our trade has increased sixfold, that of England 
has increased more than fivefold. It would be 
mu¢h betvier if our telegraph system were under 


state control, as in Britain and Australia. The 
lands of the state are more fully utilized in Aus- 
tralia than with us, as they are let at a low rent 
for terms of ten, fifteen, or twenty-five years. The 
result is that much improvement is effected, the 
rental value being doubled in twenty-five years, 
owing to the fencing, building, planting, water 
supply, and roads thus provided. We forbid the 
fencing of state land, but fencing is often made 
imperative there. There is no less than 1200 
miles of fencing on one of the larger stations, or 
sheep*farms, and a corresponding outlay on wa- 
ter supply. The skill and energy of the sheep- 
farmers (who are protected by suitable laws, and 
aided by the fencing and subdivision of their 
runs) have extirpated the scab disease. As they 
have the best descriptions of stock in most de- 
partments, importation is virtually prohibited, to 
exclude disease. 

Though fully sensible of our advanced posi- 
tion in many respects, we should not be above 
learning from the example or experience of oth- 
ers. The Australians introduced our “ Shesser 
excavator,” but found it expensive and com- 
plicated. They have invented scoops working 
on wheels, which are made at about one-third 
of the cost, and are more reliable in working. 
They have also brought steam-scoops into use, 
each capable of moving seventy tons of earth 
per hour. They are worked by two traction en- 
gines, acting by turns, while a third is used to 
bring wood or water many miles across the plains, 
if required. The California “ header” has been 
matched by an Australian machine which thresh- 
es out ten acres per day of the standing crop, 
guthering and winnowing the wheat, but leaving 
the straw, which is not wanted, uncut in the field. 
Our artisans do excellent work in tools and im- 
plements. In some cases Australians would not 
use British-made tools as a gift while American 
tools are in the market. 

It is surprising that stock-raising should be in 
such a primitive condition in America. Stock 
ranges would pay much better if inclosed by fen- 
cing, and belts of timber should be raised on the 
prairies. Such shelter might be in the form of 
an equal-limbed cross, with a passage in the cen- 
tre. Allowing stock to drift two or three hundred 
miles before the winter blizzards for want of 
shelter, would be in keeping on the steppes of 
Tartary, but is unworthy of America, © Shelter is 
provided in Australia by planting trees, though 
much less needful there. Running sheep or cat- 
tle without classification, and allowing them to 
breed at all ages and seasons, and suckle their 
young too long, tend to deterioriation and dis- 
ease. Stock would pay much better if properly 
managed, and if disease were stamped out. We 
would then send stock to British and other mar- 
kets, which would be mutually advantageous. 
Diseased districts should be strictly quarantined, 


and the females fattened off. Where stock is 


well managed, all animals of an inferior type are 
dealt with in this way, and it is much more ne- 
cessary where incurable disease prevails. Any 
flock of sheep can be thoroughly freed from scab 
by two clippings within a month. It may be 
mentioned that belts of timber are got up by 
ploughing or scarifying the land, sowing suitable 
seeds, and protecting, thinning, and fencing in 
the plots. The Hucalyptus globosa raised in this 
way has grown to a height of from eighty to one 
hundred feet in twenty-two years; but this spe- 
cies does not stand severe frost. 

It is most important, also, that stock should 
be maintained in natural comfort at all seasons. 
It is more profitable and satisfactory to keep a 
smaller stock in this way than a larger which is 
at times half starved. Weeks or months are lost 
in bringing such animals to a thriving condition. 
Overstocking is the natural result of a system of 
commonage. The best herbage is thus extirpa- 
ted, and the worst will flourish. America is fill- 
ing up fast with live stock, and it is more impor- 
tant to improve than increase it. There should 
be a survival of the fittest, as good stock is more 
easily sustained and matured than that which is 
inferior. The grazing capacity of Australian runs 
has been doubled by fencing, together with a 
more adequate water supply; the working ex- 
penses have been diminished, while the profits 
have thus been largely increased. 


COSMOPOLITAN, 
Lonpvon, 1885, 
GREENWOOD LAKE, 


Gereenwoop Lakkg, the favorite as well as the 
nearest resort of the New York anglers for bass 
and pickerel, owes its celebrity almost wholly to 
its supply of fish. From the lst of June till the 
Ist of November, which is the period of the law’s 
liberty to fishermen, the picturesque scenery of 
the lake has the addition of the broad hats and 
elaborate tackle of the devotees of what is likely 
hereafter to be known as Presidential sport, for 
the double reason that our recent Presidents are 
fond of it, and because it is in better republican 
form to say Presidential sport than royal sport. 
The lake, which lies partly in New York and part- 
ly in New Jersey, fifty miles from New York city, 
is set between high hills, which are covered down 
to the water’s edge with a thick growth of trees. 
There is little artificial adornment, and the angler 
adds to the pleasure of his sport the equally great 
pleasure of communion with nature. The lake 
is from six to sixty feet in depth, is nine miles 
long, and is one thousand feet above tide-water. 

The Greenwood Lake Railroad has little traffic 
over the portion of it nearest the lake except the 
transportation of anglers and their prizes. The 
lake was so well stocked twelve years ago that 
he is a poor fisherman indeed who returns empty- 
handed. It is no noteworthy achievement for a 
novice to catch fifty bass in a day, provided he 
has been liberal enough with his guide to “ get 
the points” and to be carried to the best trolling 
places. Not infrequently the amateur angler’s 
experience is made complete by falling overboard. 
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The boats that are in the fashion on the lake are 
none too steady, and the unfastened chairs which 
promise comfort often prove a snare in the deli- 
cious excitement that a four-pound bass can trans- 
mit to his captor. Izaak Watton, doubtless, 
had more patient philosophy than the excursion- 
ist to Greenwood Lake, but he never had such 
sport in all the years of his famous angling. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A Frencuman has taken out a patent for mak- 
ing butter by passing a current of electricity 
through milk. His discovery settles a doubt of 
long standing. For years public opinion has 
been pretty equally divided as to whether in a 
thunder-storm it is the thunder that turns the 
milk sour, or the lightning. The Frenchman 
having discovered that the effect of lightning 
upon inilk is to convert it into butter, it follows, 
of course, that it is the remaining agent, the thun- 
der, which reduces the milk to curds. | The rea- 
son why a thunder-storm never produges butter 
would seem to be:that milk is more susceptible 
to thunder than to lightning, or else that thun- 
der is a more nimble instrumentality than has 
commonly been supposed, and accomplishes its 
purpose with milk before the lightning ean get 
a chance. 


Mr.8. W. Beckwith, of Cobden, Illinois, writes 
to us that most unmistakably the female cicada 
has a tongue, of which she makes good use. - He 
says this in answer to Mr.C. V. Riley, the ento- 
mologist, who in a recent article seemed to agree 
with another authority that the female cicada is 
mute, ‘At all events,” says Mr. Beckwith, “the 
female thirteen- year-old cicada can speak twice to 
her lord’s once, and as spitefully as any female 
you ever listened to; it is no plaintive tone, as 
some might think. About the time the female 
is ready to deposit her eggs she hunts for a mate. 
She flies not only from limb to limb, but fron 
tree to tree, and keeps up a constant ‘ Chic-a-chic- 
a-chic.? Sometimes it is a little softer, “Cic-a-cic- 
a-cic,’ sounding something like the female black 
cicada,” Mr. Riley writes in regard to what, Mr. 
Beckwith says: “I would not deny the statement 
of so good an observer, especially as the organiza- 
tion of the female renders his observation quite 
piobable. It is a faet, notwithstanding, that no 
one with whom I am acquainted has ever heard 
any noise from the female cicada, nor have I 
ever noticed it myself.” 


A French oculist is said to have replaced with a 
rabbit’s eye the eve which he was called upon to 
remove from a young girl. The rabbit's eye is 
big enough at present; the question is whether 
it will grow in keeping with the growth of the 
girl, or remain the size of the eve of a rabbit. 
|t is hardly necessary to say that the rabbit's eye 
selected was not pink. It was an eye which the 
poet af a few years hence will be justified in de- 
scribing—provided the girl warrants the notice 
of a poet—as the “ bunny black eye that glanceth 


A St. Louis newspaper objects to a college pa- 
per published by the students of the University 
of Missouri for speaking of one of the faculty as 
a “‘pop-eyed apparition,” and for remarking of 
another of the faculty that “not all the pumice 
of the polished town can smooth the. roughness 
of this barn-yard clown.” | 


Antwerp and Hamburg and one or two other 
places thereabouts are in the habit, it is said, of 
shipping twenty inillion eggs to this country ev- 
ery year. 


An inventor in Japan has discovered a means 


of making from sea-weed a material which can 
be used equally well (and very well in both cases) 
for writing-paper or Window-glass, 


A bird has been discovered in South America 
which is born with four feet. Only one pair of 
feet, however, remain with it for any length of 
time, the other pair gradually changing into wings. 
The London Graphic vouches for the reality of 


the bird, which it says is found on the island of | 


Marajo, at the mouth of the Amazon. 


> 


News comes that bears are unusually common | 
in the upper part of New Hampshire. “The in- - 


habitants regard this state of things as a great 
evil,” the repert says, “ and many people are en- 
gaged in hunting them.” There are few evils, 
however, that might-not be greater. For instance, 
it is much better that the people should be hunt- 


ing the bears than that tbe bears should be 


hunting the people. 


Two horse-car conductors in Atlanta are said 
to be worth $37,500 each. The circumstances of 
these conductors are so different from those df 
horse-ear conductors hereabouts that on the day 
before pay-day the combined fortunes of seven- 
ty-five thousand of the latter would very likely 
not equal the riches of the Atlanta pair. 


Two American citizens—one from Vermont and 
the other from New Jersey—have ‘struck up a 
partnership to reclaim a eannon which tradition 
says the British filled with gold and sank in a 
ereek in Washington County, in this State, in the 
year 1777. The reason of such an eccentric ac- 
tion on the part of the British is said to have 
been that they feared a sudden attack from the 
American troops, though why even a small num- 
ber of British soldiers could not have easily car- 
ried off such an amount of gold as would have 
gone into an ordinary cannon is not very clear. 
Still, it is said that the partners, with the assist- 
ance of a diver from Boston, have loéated the 
cannon, which is under three feet of logs and 
dirt in water thirteen feet deep, and that to se- 
cure the gold és all that now remains to be done. 
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PAUL GREW’S STORY.* 


By ALICE COMYNS CARR, 


Avruor or “La Forturina,” Erc., ETO. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuex Phoebe came to herself she was lying 
under the partial protection of a great rock. 

The rain and the spray of the sea dashed them- 
selves against her cold wet face, and upon her 
dank wet hair, and her drenched clothing. She 
was weak and dizzy and shivering. 

What had happened * 

Slowly it all came back to her. The storm, 
her fears for Paul, her hurried walk in the dark 
in search of him, and then the bridge—that hor- 
rible, horrible fall upon the bridge ! 

How was it that she was alive ? 
was alive. 

This place where she was lying was the ledge 
of rock beyond the dike; above her head were 
the broken battlements of the cliff’s end, where 
it began to rise from out the marsh ; yonder was 
the rugged path that crept along ynder the white 
chalk walls. 

How had she reached this spot, and reached it 
alive ? 

Was it her husband who had saved her, and 
why had he deserted her again? She raised her 
aching head and rested it upon her hand. 

As her full senses began to return, she was 
aware again of that indescribable consciousness 
of the proximity of human life in the deadness 
of the dark. 

She listened, and the sound of men’s voices 
close by rose slowly upon her ear. Her heart, 
that beat vet but faintly, seemed to stop again as 
the terror of this discovery forced itself upon her ; 
for, weak as she was, she was not deceived for a 
moment. 

The voices were strange voices. Paul’s was 
not one of them. 

In an instant she was convinced of what had 
happened. 

These men were the men of whom Paul was 
in search. Jt was they who had rescued her from 
the flood. She was in their power, and they were 
the smugglers. ‘The conviction froze her with a 
cold that was worse than the cold of the bitter 
night wind, worse than the cold of the wet clothes 
that clung to her shivering limbs. 

Truly, if she wanted adventure, she had it at 

The smugglers had come, and it was she and 
not Paul who had found them. 

And yet, perhaps, Paul had found them. Per- 
haps Paul had found them first. Perhaps they 
had made away with Paul. 

Good God! it might be so. 

Her fears for her own safety were forgotten 
as she thought of this. 

She edged herself nearer to the speakers, and 
lay down against the rock, straining her ear to 
catch the muttered words. 

“ Look here,” one man was saying, in a hoarse, 
muffied tone that boded no good to somebody, 
“vou wasn’t born to the trade, and you can’t be 
expected to know the risks o’ the business as we 
do; but when we let you be one of us, because 
we thought you was an honest sort of chap, you 
swore the oath, didn’t you ?” 

“ Ay,” said another voice, “ you swore you'd 
obey orders. You swore you'd follow lead; you 
swore you'd be true to the cause, if you was to 
die for it. How about all that now ?” 

“Yes, how about all that?” 

‘I'm thinking we was rare fools to think a 
gay spark like that could ever turn into an hon- 
est, hard-working fellow, mate,” put in the second 
voiwe again. “ He was never brought up to fair 
play, most like.” 

At this sneer there was a quick exclamation 
from a third voice, and after the exclamation a 
quick movement, and Phoebe held her breath 
with a new fear. 

But the quarrel was quenched before it had 
life. 
' “Nonsense, Bill,” said the first speaker. 
“Where's the good of fighting? I’m not going 
to think so ill of the lad vet as to believe he’s go- 
ing to turn traitor for the sake of a silly wench.” 

“Traitor!” cried another voice, full of right- 
eous indignation—a younger and fresher voice, 
the voice that had not spoken out yet—“ trai- 
tor!” 

Pheebe turned her head in the dark: she could 
not see. 

Who was it who had spoken that word? Sure- 
ly it could not have been spoken by one of the 
men before her ? 

“ Yes, traitor,” retorted the other man, savage- 
ly. “Traitor, and not all for the sake of the girl 
either. You think it'll pay you better to give 
us up to the law than to smuggle spirits, do you ? 
But you sha’n’t spoil our game. No; not if I 
know it.” 

There was a threat in the last words that made 
Phoebe tremble again. But she was almost too 
much excited even to be afraid now. She wanted 
to hear that other voice speak again. 

“Traitor,” it muttered once more beneath its 
breath; “you know well enough I’m no traitor. 
But you may think what you like of me. I'd 
rather that than see a woman perish without 
holding up a hand.” 

“ That's all very fine,” langhed the man. “ We 
can all make allowances for a man with a pretty 
girl; but you can’t so much as see this one’s 
face, and as for the rest, why, what business had 
she to come prying round ?” 

“She didn’t come out for pleasure on such a 
night,” said the young man, coming to where 
Pheebe was lying and looking down at her. “ Poor 
soul, if she has escaped with her life, it’s just 
about all.” 

* Begun in Hazrer’s Weexcy No. 1490. 
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“Pooh!” scoffed the man. “I wouldn’t be 
such a soft fool if I was you. You let her alone. 
She’s got some stuff inside her now that ’ll soon 
warm her up,anyway. And when she comes to, 
you trust her to find her own way home. It 
wouldn’t be the first time a girl like that has 
climbed the cliffs, or weathered a storm either ; 
you take my word for it.” 

He advanced toward Phosbe as he spoke. She 
saw it as she half opened her closed eyelids, and 
involuntarily moved in her fear. But if any 
rough treatment had been intended, Phoebe’s un- 
known protector was not going to allow it. 

She saw him push the intruder aside, and then 
kneel down beside her and bend his face to look 
closer at her. She could not bave seen his fea- 
tures in the dark even had she dared to open her 
eyes; but she felt his warm breath on her cheek, 
and her heart beat so that she almost feared he 
would see it. 

Whe was this gallant lad who took a woman’s 
part so valiantly, and even risked his life for hers ? 
For he did risk his life: she was convinced of 
that. He had risked it in pulling her from off the 
falling bridge. She was sure it was he who had 
done it. And now he risked it again in protect- 
ing her. Who was he? 

She felt his warm breath on her cheek for just 
a moment, and then he rose and spoke again. 

“She stirs,” he said; “but she will be able 
neither to climb the cliff alone nor to get round 
the shore to the next bridge to-night. And I 
mean to see her safe,”’ he added, quietly. “ You 
shall run no risk. I will answer for her as I do 
for myself. But I'll not leave a poor creature 
whose life I have just saved, to die of cold, after 
all: that you may take your oath of.” 

Whose life he had just saved! It was he, of 
course. 

There was a pause. 

“ Trust to a woman at this time o’ dav? What 
do you say, mate, eh ?” asked one man of the 
other. 

They both laughed. 

“You'll be a rare fool if you do it, youngster,” 
said one. 

And the other added, half persuasively: “ Just 
you give the matter a fair thought. Was 
there ever a woman that could hold ber tongue ? 
Was there ever a bit of mischief but a wo- 
man wasn’t at the bottom of it? Even if you 
get off to-night, she’s sure to peach and get you 
caught another time. And you won't get off, 
most like. If you’ve to see her safe, you must 
go into the village, or leastways near it. And 
there are spies around, as we know. You'll get 
caught to a certainty.” 

“Well,” answered the young voice, doggedly, 
after a minute or two, “then I must get caught. 
It ‘ll serve me right for taking part with such 
dirty tricks!” 

“Mind your words, youngster, if you please,” 
retorted the smuggler. “ We didn’t let you into 
the business for that.” 

“T don’t care what you let me in for. I’ve 
had enough of it. It’s a nasty game. I don’t 
mean to play it any more.” 

“What did I say, mate?” growled the older 
man. “Did I say the white liver wanted to turn 
traitor, or did I not?” 

“You did, Bill. But we must see to it.” 

“See to it! Pooh!” laughed the lad. “ You 
know as well as I do that I’m safe. The law 
won't get at you through me. And as for the 
girl, she has heard nothing, and she'll know no- 
thing. But safe or not I mean to finish the job 
with her—ay, and with you too! You see the 
last of me to-night. That’s all I’ve got to say. 
I’m my own master, and you can make what you 
please of it.” 

“Your own master, are you?” muttered one 
of the men. “And we're to make what we 
please of it!” 

Pheebe shuddered as she heard the words, for 
she guessed what the tone boded in which they 
had been spoken. She felt that the smuggler 
came close up to the young man, where he was 
still standing close beside her. She dared not 
look, and she could have seen but little even if 
she had. But she knew what happened just, as 
well as if she had seen it all. There was a dead 
silence for a minute. The wind moaned low in 
one of the lulls that preceded each fresh pitch of 
its strength. The rain too had stopped for the 
moment. Even the waves seemed to pause for a 
space, sucking the shingle out to sea, before they 
rushed back again with the fierce roar of their 
pitiless might. 

“We're to make what we please of it,” repeat- 
ed the smuggler, with a big oath. “ And what if 
we'd rather make what we please of you—eh, my 
man ?” 

Phoebe opened her eyes. She could lie still no 
longer. She opened them just in time to see the 
man lay his hand on her champion’s arm, and 
with one powerful movement drag him beyond 
the shelter of the rocks, and down off the ledge 
on to the beach below, where the full beat of 
the waves was beginning to leave the soft sand 
free ut last from the rush of the tide. 

As Pheebe felt rather than saw them disappear 
beneath the ledge where she was, she sprang to 
her feet. All her strength seemed suddenly to 
return to her, and without pausing to consider 
her own danger, she leaped down the path on to 
the wet shingle below. 

The two men were locked in a fierce and ter- 
rible fight; the quarrel had come to that at last, 
and it was all about her. Dimly she saw the 
swaying forms in the black mist and darkness, 
and beside them the figure of the third man 
watching the struggle with calm satisfaction. 

Loud and ringing her shriek cleft the night 
air, but piercing as it was, the thander of the 
waves and the whirl of the wind were louder, for 
nature would hold silence no longer to watch a 
human conflict, and the woman’s voice was but 
as a drop in the ocean of such warfare. No one 
heeded her; for the moment no one even paused 


to think what had become of her. And she knew 
that she was powerless—perfectly powerless. 
She did not even attempt to part the men. What 
could a woman do in such a struggle as that? 
If she had thrown herself between them, that 
man who stood looking on would only have 
dragged her away. She stood there motionless 
in the dark, watching, frozen with terror, and 
with the knowledge that she could do nothing to 
prevent the evil which her unwilling presence 
had wrought. 

Paul! Ah! where was Paul? Why did he 
not come to help her? The panting breath and 
the sound of the falling blows caime to her in 
the mist, with here and there a stifled groan, and 
here and there an encouraging werd from the 
assailant’s comrade. Who was getting the worst 
of it? And when would it end? It ended soon- 
er and more suddenly than any one expected. 

As the fighters fought, and as the on-lookers 
waited, with their so different feelings, there 
came through the night a sound that fell sharp 
and clear even through the mist and the roar of 
the tempest—a sound that sounded far off and 
yet near—a sound that made every one’s heart 
stand still, and that parted the wrestlers as with 
a knife. It was the sound ofashot. Yes; just 
such a sound as had roused Phebe from her 
dream before the fire at home, and had startled 
her into the sudden determination to go out into 
the storm in search of Paul. Just such a sound; 
but instead of being far off and mysterious as it 
was then, it was now distinct and close at hand. 

It fell like a thunder-clap in the midst of the 
riot, and struck a sudden silence upon all but the 
great voices of nature, that would be silent to no 
bidding of man. 

For a moment none moved. The three men 
stood as they had fallen apart, listening with 
bated breath. Phoebe pressed her hand to her 
heart to still its wild beating, and waited trans- 
fixed into stone. 

The shot must have come from the other side 
of the dike. Surely it must be Paul. But if it 
should not be! She dared not call out lest it 
should not be, and lest her voice should then only 
betray to her enemies that she was recovered and 
close among them. 

The silence seemed to last an eternity. None 
dared to break it. At last a voice came through 
the mist. The words would surely have been lost 
to any but ears so intently listening as these, but 
as it was they fell clearly upon the air. 

“ Nay, twas a mistake, master,” said the voice. 
“ There’s nobody there.” 

The voice belonged to Peter. Yes, certainly it 
belonged to Peter. But Phasbe made no sign yet. 
She waited for the reply. She knew who would 
speak it, but she waited. 

“ Perhaps,” half whispered another voice. 

The others did not catch the words, but Phoebe 
heard them, and she sprang forward, a joyful cry 
rising to her lips. Paul had come at last. 

She sprang forward through the mist toward 
the bank, forgetting that the means of reaching 
the place where Paul stood was taken away, for- 
getting that she was betraying herself to her foes. 
She sprang forward, but before the sound of her 
cry had had time to escape from her bosom, a 
cruel grip fastened itself upon her wrist, and a 
heavy hand was laid across her mouth. 

She was powerless once more, powerless as 
ever, though within call of help and comfort, 
though within a tone’s-throw of her husband's 
protecting arm. 

She could hear his voice, and she could not 
answer, could not tell him that she was close by, 
that he Was within a foot of those whom he 
sought. 

He spoke again. 

“ Hush,” he said, softly. “Did you hear no- 
thing then? We must get across!” 

“The water must be right up on the sands 
there, with such a storm as this, master,”’ expos- 
tulated the man. “No one could stand, save it 
were on the rocks—neither man nor beast.” 

“ Nay, the tide must have turned by now,” an- 
swered Paul. “It was high when we first came 
out. I guess there's a good strip of safe beach. 
But be that as it may, we must get across and 
see! There's the rock if there’s not the beach.” 

A grunt of dissatisfaction came from the other 
voice, and then there was a long pause, The 
man still held Phosbe tightly, his hand glued upon 
her mouth. 

“Curse the luck!” said Paul’s voice again at 
last. “ The storm has carried away the bridge.” 
There was a suppressed oath, and then a long 
whistle. “We must try and get across some- 
how,” said Paul again. 

“Not to be done, master, to-night. The wa- 
ter’s too high in the dike, and with the wash of 
the sea coming over the other side—nay, it 
would be a fool’s errand indeed, and for a wild- 

chase too!” 

There was another pause, and Phabe’s heart 
sank within her. Were they goingaway? Were 
they going to abandon her? It was horrible— 
too horrible. She made one last and frantic ef- 
fort to free herself from the iron grasp that held 
her. Surely some one would hear her! If not 
Paul, then that other who had stood her friend up 
till now, and who would surely stand her friend 
still. Why did he not come to her aid? Had 
he been wounded in that struggle ? or was it ouly 
fear of the pursuers that kept him silent ? 

She writhed within the cruel grip of those in- 
solent hands, and tortured herself to find means 
of giving sound to her screams. But at the very 
first movement that she made that happened 
which she knew well enough, in spite of her 
hopes, would happen, The pressure upon her 
mouth became heavy to suffocation, a man’s foot 
was planted against her knees, a man’s fist dealt 
a brutal blow upon her bosom, and she was fell- 
ed to the ground, stunned and helpless. The 
noise around became faint in her ears, the dim 
flash of the falling rain became dead in her eyes, 
and she lost consciousness. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue storm had spent the worst of its fury when 
Phoebe opened her eyes again. The stil! 
hung around thick and noisome, but the rain no 
longer fell, and the wind moaned like a giant de. 
feated rather than a conqueror boasting his tri- 
umphs. The night was still as dark as ever— 
dark with the same impenetrable mystery as 
before. 

The dawn might have been close at hand; its 
delicate streaks would never have been visible 
through such a sky. But the dawn was not at 
hand yet. Though to Phebe, when the know. 
ledge of things began slowly to return to her, it 
seemed many long hours since she had last been 
safe in her cozy, happy home—the dawn was a 
long way off yet. 

And at first, though she ely remembered 
many horrors, she did not fully realize all that 
had happened. She was chiefly conscious of an 
indescribable pain, of weary discomfort, but fail- 
ed to recollect how that pain had come to her. 

All that struck upon her at first, bringing a hope- 
less feeling of disappointment with it—was that she 
was still out-of-doors—still out iu the cold and 
the damp, with the mist about her and the sound 
of the sea close beside her—so close that any one 
else would have feared its onward wash, but with 
the instinct bred of her sea life, Phasbe’s quick 
ear detected, even through her dim conscious- 
ness, the sound of an ebbing instead of a rising 
tide in the breaking of the waves, and she knew 
that the sea was going down. She lay quite still 
and listened. Where was she? The sea couki 
not have gone down so far yet but that the spray 
on such a night as this must still have dashed 
against the walls of the cliff, if she were still in 
the place where she last remen.bered herself. 

But this sea was breaking upon a level shore 
for a long way. The cliff could not be anywhere 
very near her. Then where was she, and how 
had she got to this place? There was not a 
voice to be heard around. All was still and cold 
and quiet, save for the everlasting sound of the 
sea and the wind’s restless moan. No angry words 
now, no thud of falling blows, no panting of fit- 
ful breath, no brutal oaths upon the mist. The 
smugglers had gone. Thank Heaven for that! 
But Paul had gone too. Gone, without knowing 
that she was there, close to him and in need of 
his help. And the man, the brave fellow who 
had rescued her? Her heart tightened with just 
a tinge of disappointment as she thought she 
should never see him to thank him. Well, since 
they were‘all gone, she must help herself—find 
her own way through this terrible darkness. She 
tried to move, but her limbs were stiff, and her 
chest and her head ached witha great pain. She 
fell back with a moan. The tears sprang to her 
eyes with despair and exhaustion. Paul would 
be looking for her, the little chap, the dear lit- 
tle chap, would be calling for her, and a fear be- 
gan to seize her lest she was too weak to reach 
home alone. But,as she moved, her hand fell 
upon something warm and rough that was lying 
around her. She took it between her fingers. It 
was a man’s coat. Whose? 

It was not Paul’s, 

She was not long left in doubt. 

As the moan had broken from her lips, 4 
man’s figure darted out of the mist and bent 
over her. 

It raised her head with one hand, while with 
the other it placed a flask to her lips. 

Her heart gave a great: leap of thankfulness. 

She was not deserted ; she was not alone, She 
tried to scan the features. 

That was impossible; but she knew that the 
hand that upheld her was not Paul’s hand, and 
the voice that spoke presently was not Paul’s 
voice. 

It was the voice of the man whom she had 
thought she would never see again. 

“Drink this,” it said; “it'll do you good. 
You'll feel better now.” 
Phoebe sat up and obediently touk a sip of the 

spirit. 

“ What has happened ?” asked she, faintly. 

“ Nothing much,” said the voice. “ The bridge 
broke down while you were crossing it ; but you're 
quite safe now.” 

“I don’t mean then; I mean afterward,” said 
Phoebe. ‘ There were—there were people—” 

“Ay, a couple of ruffians, But never mind 
them. They're gone.” 

“ Simugglers ?”” asked she. 

“ Well—ves—smugglers, if you like.” 

“They'd have killed me if it hadn’t been for 
ou.” 

“No; they were a bit rough, but it was only 
the fear of being caught. There! don’t think of 
them any more. Try and drink a drop more of 
this, and then, perhaps, you might be able to get 
on. You'll catch your death of cold here.” 

Phoebe did as she was bid. 

“T think I could walk now,” she said. 

The man gave her both his hands, and pulled 
her on to her feet. She stood, but she leaned 
heavily against him. Her head was dizzy, and 
her knees gave way beneath her. 

She sighed. ‘ Yes, they would have killed me 
if it hadn’t been for you,” she repeated. “ And 
you are hurt too, I’m afraid.” 

“Hurt! not a bit of it. It takes more than 
that to hurt me.” 

“IT was afraid you must have been hurt in 
that terrible fight,” repeated Phoebe, shuddering. 
“I thought if you had not been hurt you would 
not have let that dreadful man hurt me as he 
did,” she added, softly. 

“The villain!” growled the youngman. “He 
has hurt you. I knew he had; but he has paid 
for it. The brute did stun me for a minute, just 
a I most wanted my wits. But he has paid 

or it.” 
os What have you done?” asked Phebe, trem- 
ing. 

“There! don’t you think any more about it,” 
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answered the man, soothingly. 
a bit now. Lean on me.” 

Pheebe was silent, but she took the arm that 
was offered her, and tried to walk. Not very 
successfully, however. 

She knew every variation of the shore, every 
strip of shingle and reach of soft sand, but some- 
how to-night the dark and the wet and the rough 
footing seemed to be too much for her. 

She stopped short after they had gone a hun- 
dred yards, and stood still, panting, her hand 

ressed against her side. 

“] don’t think I can go any further,” she said, 
quietly. “I don’t believe I can ever get home.” 

“ Nay, you mustn’t lose courage,” answered the 
stranger. “Take your time. You've come a 
long way already. See.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Phoebe. “ It’s a long way 
from the cliff here.” Then, after a pause, con- 
sidering. “But I never walked all that. How 
did I get here?” 

“Do you want really to know ?” 

“Vou.” 

“ Well, I carried you.” 

“ You ?” 

“T and the other fellow. When it was all 
quiet again on the other side, and the old govern- 
or had given us up as a bad job and gone home, 
we set to, him and me. I smashed him into the 
middle of next week,I did. Serve him right. 
And then I made the other brute help me bring 
you along. When I thought you were looking 
up a bit, I packed him off again. He wasn’t sor- 
ry to go, I can tell you. And I thought you might 
be frightened if you saw him again.” 

Frightened! Yes, indeed. 

And to think that she had been at the com- 
plete mercy of such wretches! She let her arms 
drop at her side. 

“The smugglers carried me?” faltered she. 

“Yes; why not? You couldn’t walk, and you 
couldn’t stay where you were. You would have 
died of cold.” 

“TI think I would rather have died,” whispered 
Phoebe beneath her breath. 

The young man laughed—a rich soft laugh— 
and at the same time put his arm once more 
around her, for she tottered where she stood. 

It was true enough that she could scarcely stand. 

She leaned her weight heavily against her com- 
panion, and half closed her eyes. 

As she stood there and listened to that voice 
and to that rich laugh, everything seemed to come 
to her through a haze of distance. 

The roar of the waves and the moaning of the 
storm gave place to the gentle sigh of a soft 
wind in the boughs of pines, and the dank, dark, 
mist became a golden haze, sweet with the 
breath of summer. Yes, it was from a very long 
way off that the voice seemed to come. 

From some place away in her girlhood—out 
of an hour forgotten until to-night. The vuice 
spoke again. 

“A young maid like you mustn’t talk of dv- 
ing,” it said. “Though to be sure, I think, bad 
as we are, you would have died’ to-night if it 
hadn’t been for us.” 

The words recalled her to herself. 

This man beside her was a smuggler. 

Yes, of course he was a smuggler. 

She tried to draw herself away. 

“Then—then nobody got caught ?” asked she. 

“No,” laughed the young fellow. “ But it was 
a near thing. I expect the governor over there is 
swearing at his luck. If it hadn’t been for the 
bridge being swept away, he’d have got us all this 
time. I thought I could steer them safe—know. 
ing the coast a8 Ido. But it was a near thing. 
The mist deceived us !” 

* Do you know the coast well ?” asked Pheebe. 

“Why, yes. I was born and bred on the 
marsh. I should know it well. Though it’s some 
years since I left the old place.” : 

Born and bred on the marsh ! 

There was a pause, during which the young 
man gently tried to urge the girl onward on the 
slippery road, while she clung to him, panting 
with every breath, and stumbling at each step 

“ [’m afraid you feel but sadly,” said he. “ Do 
what I could, those blackguards have hurt you. 
But never mind,” he added, cheerily, “ we'll soon 
be home now. And, after all, matters might have 
been worse. You might have been drowned—or 
you might even have got into some trouble for 
aiding and abetting, if we'd all been caught. Who 
knows ?”” 

Pheebe stood still. 

What ?” said she. 

“{ mean you might have got into a bit of a 
scrape over the matter. Women Aave been 
known to help smugglers—their brothers, or fa- 
thers, or lovers !” 

Phoebe laughed her little low laugh. 

Even in the midst of her weakness and her 
many emotions, this was too funny to be resisted. 

“Why, that was my husband,” she said. 

“ What—that—who ?” cried her companion, 
aghast. 

“The man who spoke across the canal. The 
man who frightened you all. Of course he 
frightened you. He had come to look out for 
smugglers, and I came to look for him, because I 
was nervous when he didn’t come home. Yes, 
of course it was my husband !” 

“Your husband!” repeated the young man. 
And this time it was he who dropped the arm 
that he had taken once more within his. 

“Yes, I am the wife of Paul Crew, the chief at 
the coast-guard station.” She said it with a touch 
of pride. 

“Well, upon my word and honor, that’s the 
queerest turn I ever heard of,” declared the 
Stranger at last. “Just fancy! It’s a mercy 
the wind ran so high when you called out. If 
those brutes had known who you were, I should 
have had a worse job than I have had to keep 
them from serving you out. You won’t tell on 
us now, will you?” added he, suddenly, after a 
minute, 
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“ Not tell Paul I’ve seen the smugglers ?” 

“ Well, do you think it would be fair?” 

“I—I don’t know. I’ve never had a secret 
from Paul.” 

‘“That’s awkward,” said the young man— 
“that’s very awkward.” 

They were both silent after that. 

Pheebe. tried hard to walk on faster, but she 
was obliged to stop every minute to fetch her 
breath. 

“I can’t get on any further,” sighed she at 
last. “I must sit down. You must leave me. 
You must get back to the others. I dare say—I 
dare say you'll be a long way off before I get 
home.” 

“*} sha’n’t leave you till I’ve seen you into safe 
hands, come what may,” said the stranger, dog- 
gedly. “But you mustn’t sit down here. It 
isn’t safe. You're warm now, and the mist hangs 
very heavy.” 

Yes, the mist hung very heavy. They could 
scarcely see that they were close to the martello- 
tower—close to Phoebe’s home across the dike. 

It was not safe, but the girl sank down, ex- 
hausted, at her companion’s feet before he could 
stop her. € 

He stood over her, troubled—troubled, and also. 
a little angry. 

“Go—go quickly!” murmured Phebe, anx- 
iously. 

“] tell you I shall not go,” repeated the man; 
“so there’s an end.” He said it crossly, but he 
was not cross; he was anxious. He saw that the 
girl was very ill. ' 

“Do you know whiere we are?” he asked, pre- 
sently. “The fog hangs so I can’t see.” 

Phoebe tried to raise herself and look around. 
The dim outline of the tower became visible to 
her after a few minutes, gray and indistinct, 
though it was only a hundred yards ahead. 

“That’s Thirty-four Tower,” said she at last. 
“We must be close to the next bridge.” 

“Thank Heaven !” murmured the man. Then 
aloud: “ You must let me carry you across. You 
mustn’t lie here in the mist. It’s death.” 

“No, no, no! I won’t let you touch me—I 
won't!” declared Phebe. ‘“ You must go back 
quickly, and leave me. You must go to your 
friends.” 

“ My friends!” retorted the man, angrily. “ Fine 
friends! No; i've broken with them. They’ve 
seen the last of me.” 

“You’re not going to be a—to do what you 
have been doing any more ?” ; 

“No. But come; you sha’n’t stay here an- 
other minute.” 

“If you take me home, Paul will see you,” 
murmured she, faintly. 

“ Never mind; I don’t care. I’ve sunk so low, 
a little more or a little less don’t much signify.” 

“I—I wouldn’t tell if he didn’t ask,” murmur- 
ed Phoebe, half to herself. . “I don’t think that 
would be wrong. You saved my life. But—but 
Paul might askk—he might guess.” 

“Most likely, I should say,” laughed the man, 
“if he’s any hand at all at his work. But come; 
I won't let vou wait.” 

“T'll walk,” insisted Phoebe. 

She did manage to stand, and they moved for- 
ward again. 

“ But,” said she, presently, as if struck with a 
sudden thought, “after all, you’re not really a 
smuggler.” 

“I’m afraid the governor wouldn’t think much 
of that explanation.” 

“Yes, he would, if 7 said so.” 

“ You'd stretch a point, would you? And you 
think your husband would believe I was just an 
acquaintance that you happened to have met on 
an evening stroll. You must have a good hus- 
band.” 

“T have,” said Phebe.’ “ He always believes 
what I say.” 

“ I’m afraid he might not take your word about 
a stranger under such suspicious circumstances, 
all the same.” 

“ But if you were not a stranger ?” 

“ Not a stranger ?” 

“Yes. If I had known you before you went 
away ” 

“You?” 

“Yes. You are Jack Foster.” And then, aft- 
er waiting a little, she said, very softly, “ Don’t 
you remember me ?” 

The man stood still. He felt her hand tremble 
on his arm. “It can never be Phoebe Mallett,” 
he murmured, after a little. 

“+ No, it isn’t now,” answered she; “ but it used 
to be. Now it’s Phgebe Crew.” 

“ By Jove!” ejaculated he. 

“T knew you at once,” she said, “ after you had 
spoken five words.” 

“Women are so sharp! 
since I sailed.” 

“TI know. I was married very soon after you 
left, and my little Johnnie is four.” 

“Your little Johnnie! Bless my soul! who 
would ever have thought it? Why, you were a 
mere child.” | 

“Perhaps I wasn’t quite such a child as you 
fancied.” 

“Oh yes, you were. You were a tall, straight 
thing énough, but you were a mere child. Why, 
I remember I kissed you the night before I left, 
up there beyond the cliff, under the pines, in the 
inoonlight.” 

Phoebe wrenched her arm from under the one 
that upheld her and sprang forward a few steps. 
All her strength seemed suddenly to have return- 
ed to her. “Hush!” she whispered. “I thought 
I heard voices.” 

Jack Foster stood still and listened. 
hear anything,” he said. 

“Yes, yes, there were voices’ insisted she. 
You mustn’t come a step further. I won’t have 
you run ‘any risk for me. And there might be 
some risk. I might not convince Paul. I would 
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- rather you turned back, See! I am better now. 


I can walk alone quite well.” 


She spoke with a feverish energy and excite- 
ment that frightened her companion even more 
than her weakness had done. 

He advanced once more toward her. “I’m 
not going to leave you alone,” he said, quietly. 
“So it’s no use asking me.” 

He tried to put her arm once more beneath 
his, but she would not. Though her head was 
dizzy again, she would not. 

“‘Good-by,” she said, hurriedly ; good-by.” 

She hastened on through the mire of sodden 
sand, and over the rough stones, keeping by a sort 
of instinet close to the bank of the dike lest she 
should miss the bridge in the darkness and the 
mist. Jack Foster strode after her. Neither of 
them spoke a word. But it was only a matter 
of a hundred yards or so, as Phoebe had prophe- 
sied, before the slender hand-rail of the bridge 
smote against her hand as she walked. 

‘“‘Good-by,” she murmured once more, and put 
her hand upon it-and stepped upon the plank 
without even turning round. What was it that 
made the plank sway go beneath her light weight ? 
Was this bridge too going to play her false? 
But the wind had lulled—there could be no dan- 
ger. It was only the nervousness of what had 
gone before. She tried vaguely to reason with 
herself, but she felt her head give way. She 
grasped the rail with both hands, and as she did 
so she felt that strong arm pass around her waist 
from behind. Her head sank backward upon a 
broad shoulder, and she was borne rather than 
helped across the dike. 

The mist was thick upon the marsh—one could 
not tell what it might hold nor whither it might 
lead. But Phoebe was not afraid of the mist. 
She knew it well. She stepped off the plank of 
the bridge on to the shore bevond, Jack Foster 
upholding her still. But as she did soa cry rose 
to her lips. For a sudden and a firm grasp was 
laid upon her wrist, and a voice—Paul’s voice, 
and Paul’s voice as it had never sounded before 
—thundered in her ear the words; “‘ Stand, in the 
Queen’s name.” 

With one piteous cry—‘ Paul, it is I! spare 
him for God’s sake !”—she fell forward, senseless. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE FIRE-WORKS AT CONEY 
ISLAND. 


“I wiLt go back to the great sweet mother, 
mother and lover of men, the sea,” sings the poet, 
and his example is speedily followed by thousands 
who have no spark of poetry in their composition. 
The world at large turns seaward in July, and the 
hearts of the hotel proprietors on the beaches are 
gladdened. Every evening now the Coney Island 
shore is crowded, and there is every prospect of 
a long and prosperous season for those who have 


‘to make their hay during the brief period when 


the sun shines hotly. The typical sea-side is at 
its very best. The grounds and miniature cliffs 
in front of the Manhattan Beach Hotel are crest- 
ed with an unusual wealth of flowering grasses of 
the freshest and most delightful green. Power- 
ful as the sun’s rays are in exposed places, a nive 
breeze comes freshening up to it from the sea, an 
air full of health and tone and vigor, and the lazy 
waves roll idly up to its feet, tinted with many 
changing purples and peacock blues. It is diffi- 
cult to say at what period of the day the sea view 
looks the loveliest from its piazza: at the morn- 
ing, when all the visitors are busy bathing or 
idling in their accustomed fashion ; in the after- 
noon, when crowds gather to listen to the music 
of Gitmore’s band; in the bright gold glare of 
the sunlight, when white sails of passing yachts 
and coasters stand out between the blue of the 
sky and the green of the sea, or at niglit-time, 
just now, when the dull, darkened sky, in the ab- 
sence of its summer stars, is made brilliant with 
hundreds of artificial ones, which break above 
from the many-colored fire-works of the great 
pyrotechnist Pain. 

Mr. Pat inherits his genius for this branch of 
art from his grandfather, who was the artificer of 
those then renowned pyrotechnic spectacles which 
used to delight royalty in Vauxhall Garden in 
years gone by. But those exhibitions were poor 
compared to those to be seen to-day at Manhattan 
Beach. Each year brings out some new improve- 
meuts and increased efforts to add new splen- 
dors. Thus we see the siege of Pekin by the 
same artist, which was last year regarded as of 
unequalled beauty, pale its ineffectual fires be- 
fore those of the last day of Pompeii, which is 
now exhibited nightly, and of which we present 
the picture. It may be safely said that neither 
this nor any other country has seen a more splen- 
did spectacle of the kind. 

It follows accurately BuLwer’s description of 
the destruction of the famed Italian city in his 
novel of The Last Days of Pompeii. - In looking 
on the gigantic panorama before him the speeta- 
tor, from his comfortable reserved seat, can easi- 
ly imagine that he is an ancient Pompeiian in- 
vited to witness the annual festival of the god- 
dess Isis. The streets, of strict architectural 
correctness, are filled with people; flower girls, 
refreshment venders, priests, and pretty children 
crowned with garlands and bearing flowers, pass to 
and fro, while flower-decked barges move across 
the ornamental lake, and from beneath triumphal 
arches bodies of soldiers in rich uniforms, with 
standards and music, emerge to announce the 
coming of Arbaces, who appears, clad in purple 
and gold, beneath a canopy. Then come the 
games, consisting of racing, wrestling, running, 
dancing flower girls, and acrobatic feats. On the 
signal of a blast of trumpets the doors of the 
temple are thrown open, exhibiting a magnificent 
illuminated interior and the priestesses bearing 
aloft the golden image of the Egyptian goddess 
Isis. As the adoration commences, Glaucus the 
Christian advances, sword in hand, to smite, when 
suddenly the earth quakes, and Vesuvius vomits 
forth flames and clouds of smoke, the temple col- 
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umns totter, the people fly, and Pompeii becomes 
aruin. Appropriate music accompanying andillus- 
trating the various scenes of this singularly beau- 
tiful spectacle is furnished by Gitmore’s band. 

It is a great pity that the enjoyableness of the 
beaches should be diminished by many drawbacks 
that could be removed by-a slight exertion of the 
energy and persistence which have been employ- 
ed to make Coney Island what it is. Manhattan 
Beach has well-kept hotels, surrounded by trim 
and pleasant grounds in perfect order and well , 
policed. But the air is often polluted with sick- 
ening ‘odors from the rendering establishment 
on Barren Island, and from the defiant emptying 
of garbage from the secows in front of the beach, 
which at certain stages of the tide makes bathing 
disagreeable, and swimming through the scum of © 
decaying vegetable matter almost a physical im- 
possibility. The approach to Manhattan Beach 
by Hunter’s Point is through disgusting odors ; 
that by Bay Ridge depends upon a single small 
and overcrowded steamboat, the Tiiémas P. Way, 
and is apt to be inconvenient, indecent, and dan- 
gerous. It provides all the conditions for a fear- 
ful accident and the loss of many lives. The 
new United States District Attorney might profit- 
ably turn his attention to this route, and see to it 
that the little steamboat does not carry passen- 
gers beyond the limits of Ler inspector’s certifi- 
cate. 


RACING AT MONMOUTH PARK. 


THE opening of the midsummer racing meet- 
ing at Monmouth Park on July 11 was, as is 
usual, the occasion for the flocking of folly and 
fashion and the lovers of sport to the New Jer- 
sey resorts, not to Long Branch only, which is 
the most convenient to the races, but also to all 
the others that are within easy reach of the course. 
The midsummer Monmouth meeting is always an 
“event.” Trains of fifteen cars or mone, packed 
with expectant and steaming humanity, run down 
to the Park, and all kinds of vehicles, from phae- 
tons to wagans, convey men, women, and book- 
inakers to enjoy the sport or to engage in “ busi- 
ness.” It was a fair day for the opening, and 
neither ladies nor dudes nor jockeys not losers 
could lay blame on the weather for any damage 
that gear or purse suffered. The greatest excite- 
ment of the opening day this year was:eaused by 
the winning of the Stockton stakes by Tyrant, 
the California colt, over seven other three-year- 
olds selected from 103 original nominations. 
There was the usual Saturday programme of 
seven races. Of all, the handicap steeple-chase 
is most interesting to mere spectators, | It was 
won (purse, $6009 on the opening day this vear 
by Mr. Drysbatr’s Echo.. The race was made 
the more exciting by the bolting of Kisber, who, 
when he came to the water the second time, threw 
his rider. 


MAKING PERSIAN WINES. ' 


Tue making of the wine in Persia js an anx- 
ious process. -Many natives have their wine made 
by Jews. But the Mussulmans generally, save 
the more bigoted, have no objection to lend a hand. 
The grapes are trodden out in a tank, which exists 
in every rich man’s cellar; or, failing that, in 
pans. All unripe, broken, or mouldy grapes are | 
previously removed; the jars, ranged in rows, 
and each holding from 150 to 200 bpttles, are 
now filled, juice, stalks, and husks being shot into 
them. jars are covered with a cloth. Fer- 
mentation in the het climate of Shiraz soon sets 
in. For many days the must in the jars is fre- 
quently agitated by a circular movement of the 
hand; the great friction thus produced. disinte- 
grates the grape pulp. Day by day the cake, 
consisting of husks and stalks, which! forms.on 
the surface of the wine, becomes thinner and 
thinner, As the fermentation increases, the heat 
given out by the fermenting must makes the room 
or cellar warmer. 

The wine intended for keeping is made as fruity 
as possible by the early removal of stalks and husks. 
On about the twenty-fourth day fermentation 
will have almost ceased, and the wine js roughly 
cleared. A lodah, or grape hamper, is| placed in 
the mouth of an empty wine jar; the must is 
baled into it in bucketfuls. Being thus freed of 
all remaining husks, stones, and stalks, it is now 
wine, though of the color and consistence of thin 
pea-soup. The jars are covered with a rushen 
top and clayed over, to remain for a year un- 
touched. The refuse is placed in a still and con- 
verted into arrack, a third distillation. gets it 
considerably over proof. This arrack is general- 
ly in Persia flavored with fresh aniséseed, and * 
by the same means colored a pale green. The 
distillation of the refuse generally more than pays 
for the cost of making the wine, except the prime 
cost of the grapes. The next autumn the wine, 
now clear, may be drunk, or placed in| carboys 
for future consumption. It is now e¢lear, of a 
rich golden color, sweet, very delicious, and terri- 
bly intoxicating. Next year it darkens;and be- 
comes drinkable by the connoisseur. Year by 
year it improves in flavor, and does not: lose ii: 
strength, but the color fades. o 

Much skill is required in getting a good brew, 
but if ordinary precautions are observed, success 
is certain. I was fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of a moollah, or priest, to. make my wine, 
and the holyman was an expert truly. He used 
to enliven his labors by quotatiGns from the Ko- 
ran and songs from Hafiz. The true Cholar 
grape, of which the best Shiraz wine is made, 
comes from a place fifty miles off. Wine-making 
in Persia is a troublesome business, for during 
its progress thousands of wasps are attracted by 
the luscious smell of the fermenting must. Per- 
sian wine, then—at all events, Shiraz wine—is 
pure and cheap, and all who have tasted it ac- 
knowledge that it is extremely good. Shiraz, 
too, is famed for its bulbuls (uightinggles) and 
its swect-swelliug moss-roses. 
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FARMER STEBBINS ON ROLLERS. 


BY WILL CARLETON. 

Dean Cousin Joun,— 

We got here safe—my worthy wife an’ me— 
An’ put up at James Sunnyhopes’—a pleasant place to be; 
An’ Isabel, his oldest girl, is home from school just now, 
An’ pets me with her manners all her young man will allow; 
An’ his good wife has monstrous sweet an’ culinary ways: 
It is a summery place to pass a few cold winter days. 


Besides, I’ve various cast-iron friends in different parts o’ town, 
That’s always glad to have me call whenever I come dowh; 
But yesterday, when ’mongst the same I undertook to roam, 

I could not find a single one that seemed to be to home! 

An’ when I asked their whereabouts, the answer was, “I think, 
If you're a-goin’ down that way, you'll find em at the Rink.” 


I asked what night the Lyceum folks would hold their next 
debate 


- (I’ve sometimes gone an’ helped ’em wield the cares of church 


an’ state); | 
An’ if protracted meetin’s now was holdin’ anywhere 
(I like to get my soul fed up with fresh celestial fare); 
Or when the next church social was; they’d give a knowin’ wink, 
An’ say, “I b’lieve there’s nothin’ now transpirin’ but the Rink.” 


“What is this ‘Rink’?” I innocent inquired, that night at tea. 
“Qh, you must go,” said Isabel, “this very night with me! 
And Mrs. Stebbins she must go, an’ skate there with us too!” 
My wife replied, “My dear, just please inform me when I do. 
But you two go.” An’ so we went; an’ saw a circus there, 
With which few sights I’ve ever struck will anyways compare. 


It seems a good-sized meetin’-house had given up its pews 

(The church an’ pastor had resigned, from spiritual blues), 

An’ several acres of the floor was made a skatin’ ground, 

Where ig of every shape an’ size went skippin’ round an’ 
round ; 
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An’ in the midst a big brass band was helpin’ on the fun, 
An’ everything was gay as sixteen weddin’s joined in one. 


I’ve seen small insects crazy like go circlin’ through the air, 

An’ wondered if they thought some time they’d maybe get 
somewhere ; 

I've seen a million river-bugs go scootin’ round an’ round, 

An’ wondered what "twas all about, or what they'd lost or found; 

But men an’ women, boys an’ girls, upon a hard-wood floor, 

All whirlin’ round like folks possessed, I never saw before. 


An’ then it all came back to me, the things I'd read an’ heard 
About the rinks, an’ how their ways was wicked an’ absurd: 
I'd learned somewhere that skatin’ wasn’t a healthy thing to do; 
But there was Doctor Saddlebags—his fam’ly with him too. 
I'd heard that "twasn’t a proper place for Christian folks to 


seek ; 
Old Deacon Perseverance Jinks flew past me like a streak. 


Then Sister Is’bel Sunnyhopes put on a pair o’ skates, 

An’ started off as if she’d run through several different States. 
My goodness! how that ‘gal showed up! I never did opine 
That she could twist herself to look so charmin’ an’ so fine; 
And then a fellow that she knew took hold o’ hands with her, 
A sort o’ double crossways like, an’ helped her, as it were. 


T used to skate; an’ ’twas a sport of which I once was fond. 
Why, I could write my autograph on Tompkins’ saw-mill pond. 
Of course to slip on runners, that is one thing, one may say, 
An’ movin’ round on casters is a somewhat different way ; 
But when the fun that fellow had came flashin’ to my eye, 

I says, “ I’m young again ; by George, I'll skate once more or die !”’ 


A littie boy a pair o’ skates to fit my boots roon found— 

He had to put ’em on for me (I weigh three hundred pound); 

An’ then I straightened up an’ says, “ Look here, you younger 
chaps, 

You think you're runnin’ some’at past us older heads, perhaps. 

If this young lady here to me will trust awhile her fate, 

I'll go around a dozen times an’ show you how to skate.” 


She was a niceish plump young gal, I'd noticed quite awhile, 
An’ she reached out her hands with ’most too daughterly a 


smile ; 
But off we pushed, with might an’ main—when all to once the 
wheels 
Departed suddenly above, an’ took along my heels ; 
My head assailed the floor as if "twas tryin’ to get through, 
An’ all the stars I ever saw arrived at once in view. 


"Twas sing’lar (as not quite unlike a saw-log there I lay) 
How many of the other folks was goin’ that same way; 

They stumbled over me in one large animated heap, 

An’ formed a pile o’ legs an’ arms not far from ten foot deep ; 
But after they had all climbed off, in rather fierce surprise, 

I lay there like a saw-log still—considerin’ how to rise. 


Then dignified I rose, with hands upon my ample waist, 

An’ them sat down again with large and very painful haste; 
An’ rose again, and started ‘off to find a place to rest, 

Then on my gentle stomach stood, an’ tore my meetin’ vest ; 
When Sister Sunnyhopes slid up, as trim as trim could be, 
An’ she an’ her young fellow took compassionate charge o’ me. 


Then after I'd got off the skates, an’ flung ‘em out o’ reach, 

I rose, while all grew hushed an’ still, an’ made the followin’ 
speech : 

“ My friends, I’ve struck a small idea (an’ struck it pretty square), 

Which physic’lly an’ morally will some attention bear: 

Those who their balance can preserve are safe here any day; 

An’ those who can’t, I rather think, had better keep away.” 


Then I limped out, with very strong unprecedented pains, 

An’ hired a horse at liberal rates to draw home my remains ; 

An’ lay abed three days, while wife laughed at an’ nursed me 
well, 

An’ used up all the arnica two drug-stores had to sell; 

An’ when Miss Is’bel Sunnyhopes said, “‘ Won't you skate once 
more ?” 

I answered, “ Not while I remain on this terrestrial shore.” 
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5. Looking up the Lake, North, 


4. A Likely Nook for Bass. 


3. The Club-House. 


KENWOOD LAKE.—Drawy sy Jutian Rix.—[See Pace 475.] 


2. Ruins of a Blast-Furnace. 


1. From the Club-House Window, looking South. 
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NEAPOLITAN STORY-TELLERS. 


A proviper of amusement which many of the 


* Neapolitan lazzaroni greatly delight in is the old- 


fashioned story-teller. He is only to be found 
in the gardens and kitchens of the smallest inns, 
and never emerges into the more respectable 
quarters of the town or the dining-rooms that 
foreigners frequent. Indeed, he is rarely fitted 
to appear there to advantage; his clothes are 
shabby and not improbably torn, and his breath 
is so strongly perfumed with garlic that in order 
to enjoy his company it is necessary to keep on 
the weather side of him. He usually speaks the 
broadest Neapolitan, though, if he catches sight 
of a foreign auditor from whom a larger gratuity 
than usually falls to his lot may be expected, he 
will make a feeble effort to express himself in 
Italian. In his customary haunts he is a wel- 
come guest. He enters them with a confident 
mien, and eyes those who are seated at the tables ; 
if they are too few or too poverty-stricken, he 
retires with a bow; otherwise he stations him- 
self in a convenient position, assumes an impos- 
ing attitude, and coughs. All conversation is 
hushed in a moment, and the chairs are pushed 
so as to allow their occupants a full view of the 
narrator. He usually introduces his tale by some 
short moral remark such as: “Gentlemen, though 
it is the duty of children to obey their pzcrents, 
it is not well for fathers and mothers to impose 
too severe a restraint on their inclinations, as the 
history of Princess clearly shows. Listen 
to it, and vou will agree with me.” 

His stories are generally of a romantic and pa- 
thetic character, and they deal freely with fabu- 
lous animals and supernatural events. In the 
more moving scenes passages of verse are intro- 
duced, and though all the rest of the tale, down 
to the very moral it is supposed to teach, is occa- 
sionally varied, these lines always remain the 
same. When the narrator trusts his voice he 
sings them, otherwise he pronounces them in a 
declamatory tone, strongly emphasizing rhyme 
and rhythm. During the rest of the performance 
his manner is easy and animated by turns. He 
relates the advéntures of his hero almost as if 
they had happened to himeelf; he indulges free- 
ly in gesture, and mimics the voices of the prin- 
cipal characters. When he has reached the most 
stirring incident in the tale, and everv one is anx- 
ious to know what happened next, he suddenly 
pauses, borrows a plate from the landlord, and 
goes round to collect the soldi. If the harvest is 
satisfactory he returns to his post and finishes the 
narrative; if not, he retires with a polite bow. 

One of these men is said to have made a large 
profit by forgetting the conclusion of his best 
story. At last the frequenters of one of the tav- 
erns where he often appeared came to an under- 
standing with each other. He should not have 
another soldo till the tale was told to the very 
end. When he asked for the plate the inn- 
keeper informed him of the resolution of his 
guests, and offered himself to collect the cop- 
pers and keep them till the story was finished. 
It was only then that the old man confessed 
with tears that he had quite forgotten how 
the beautiful princess escaped from her dif- 
ficulties. All he could remember was that the 
conclusion’was happy. Then he hurried away 
without even waiting to make a bow, and never 
again revisited the garden. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. C.S. Extis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed 
it for a man who had used intoxicants to excess for 
fifteen years, but during the last two years has entire! 
abstained. He thinks the Acid Phosphate is of mac 


, benefit to him.”—[Adv.] 
3 


Comwposen of Smart-Weed, Jamaica Ginger, Cam- 
phor Water, and best French Brandy, Dr. Pierce's Ex- 
tract of Smart-Weed is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
cholera morbus, dysentery or bloody-flux, colic or 
cramps, and to break up colds.—[ Adv.) 


SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY THE 
B. & L. 


An illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the 
White Mountains and the hill and lake country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. 
The above is ixsued by the Passenger Department of 
the Bostoh & Lowell Railroad, and will be mailed to 
any address free on receipt of six cents, in Stampa, to 
pay postage. Address Locivs T’crr.x, General Pas- 
senger Agent, B. & L. R. R., Boston, Mass —{ Adv.) 


Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria prevented by 
the use Of Reep & Carnniox’s Sopium Hypooutorrre 
(Disinfectant). Recommended by the Public Health 
Axsociation as superior to all other disinfectants and 
germicidesn. Sold everywhere. Send for Pamphlet. 
182 Fulton Street, New York. —[{Adpr.} 


CHOLERA, DIARRHEA, AND DYSENTERY 
CURED BY DR. TOBIAS’ VENETIAN LINIMENT 
If used when first taken. No one should be with- 
out a bottle of this valuable medicine. Estab- 
lished 38 years, and never failed to give satisfac- 
tion. Sold by all druggists. 25 and 50 cents per 
bottle. Depgt, 42 Murray St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 


BURNETT'S E 


Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[Adv.] 


A “trial package” of Biliousine will be sent by 
mail to any address upon receipt of a two-cent post- 

ze stamp. Biliousine is a sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
Headache, Constipation, Iudigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, and Malaria. Sxow & 
Providence, R. L—Adv.] 
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Sir Jauers Pacer, President British Medical Associa- 
tion, says that 70,000 deaths are annually caused by 
nervous diseases in England, and that there is no more 
powerfal and effectual nerve tonic than Liebig Co.'s 
Coca Beef Tonic is evidenced by the emphatic testi- 
mony of the most eminent physicians. For ma‘aria, 
debility, sick-headache, dyspepsia, monthly suffering, 
and biliousness it is incomparable.—( Adv. } 


— 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wixsiow’s Sootuine Syxup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


> GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


‘SPs Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass. 


BE SURE 


you are right, then go ahead, is an im- 
portant practical adage which should be 
remembered in the purchase of a medicine 
for the blood. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a 
highly concentrated and powerful altera- 
tive. It is universally acknowledged to be 
the best blood purifier. W. F. Nichols, 
424 Washington st., Boston, Mass., writes: 
“After suffering for several years, with 
Indigestion, I was advised and induced 


To Take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have greatly im- 
proved. My health was never better than 
at present.” Annie Zwinsky, 60 State st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says that she took Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla for a tumor in the throat— 
Goitre—and, after using it for three 
months, the swelling all disappeared. Per- 
sons troubled with Goitre should try this 
medicine. Eli Campbell, Hooker, Pa., 
writes: “By the use of 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


I was cured of hip joint disease.” 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell 
Mass., U. A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 


‘swiss MILK FOO 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWI8S CONDENSED MILE CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


The Famous English Castard Powder — Produces 
DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE. 


pints, and 36 centa, 
ati ficient 
A GREAT 
LUXURY 


Inventors and Manufacturers, Aurrep & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 


PASTRY) EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 8. A., 
SWEETS: will Mail Free, on receipt of address, ‘*‘ Pas- 
Mailed & Sweets,” a little work containing 
Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
Eree: : Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 


66 OKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
Quarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


Durham System (screw-joint) 
used at Putiman. Pamphiet 


‘all free. Durham House Drainare 
® Co., 160 West 27th St., N. Y. 


A DI S — a nice of 

=. stationery for their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note — 
and Envelopes to match (the old and reliable line). . 
These goods are presented in Superfine and Extra 
Superfine Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in 
Purity, Tone, and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the 
finest foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 


STANDARD CLASSIC ATLAS, WITH INDEX, 

Containing complete and anthoritative maps of places 
mentioned in Ancient History and the Classics, 
engraved on steel, with tinted boundaries. The 
Index gives the latitnde and longitude of places 
mentioned in maps, with both their ancient and 
modern names. 


Price by mail, $2.50. 


WEBSTER’'S CONDENSED DICTIONARY. 
800 Pages. 1500 Illustrations. 
It treats about 60,000 words, and in its etymologies 
and definitions is more thorough and accurate than 
any other abridged dictionary. A Pronouncing 


Vocabulary of 24,000 Proper Names is given in the 
Appendix. For sale by ali booksellers. 


Price by mail, $1.80. 


HANDY ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Contains, among many other valuable features, Maps 
showing Standard Time, Railway Maps of all the 
States, Commercial! Map of the United States, Maps 
of the Principal Cities of the Union, Recent Polar 
Explorations, Central Africa, Egypt and the Sou- 
dan, Alaska, etc., etc.—in all, 88 maps and valuable 
statistics. For sale by all booksellers. 


Price by mail, 50 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
758 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


The Rand-McNally 
Standard Atlas of the World, 


Containing large-scale maps of every country and 
civil division upon the face of the globe. Illus- 
trated with colored diagrams, showing wealth, 
debt, civil condition of people, chief productions, 
manufactures, and commerce, etc., and a superb 
line of engravings of much histerical interest and 
value, with a concise history of each state in 
the union. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Agents and General Agents wanted. Price, cloth 
bound, $4.50. 


— 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 
Brightest aud Best. 
$1.00 = Year. Samples Cupies Sent Free. 
Address The Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 


THE PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY TIMES. 
Dollar a Year. 
Publishes thrilling episodes of the late war, written 
by participants on both sides. 


Harper & Brothers’ List. 


STANLEY'S CONGO. The Congo,and the Founding of 
‘its Free State: a Story of Work and Exploration. By 
H. M. Stanley, Author of “ Through the Dark Con- 
tivent,” “* Coomassie and Magdala,” &c. With over 
One Handred Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., pp. 
1130. Svo, Oruamental Cloth, $10.00. 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EAST- 
ERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and 
xploration frem 1878 to 1883. By Heury O. Forbes, 
F.R.G.8., &c. With many Illustrations and Maps. 
pp. xx., 536. Svo, Otamental Cloth, $5.00, 


UPON A CAST. A Novel. By Charlotte Dunning. 
pp. 830. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. Illustrated by 
C.8. Reinhart. pp.246. 12mv, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Snggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. P. Wells. 
—- pp. 364. Post 8vo, Maminated Cloth, 


“BOOTS AND SADDLES;” Life in Dakota with 
General Custer. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. 
With Portrait of General Custer and Map. pp. 312. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
Latest laswes : ors. 
7. How to Play Whist. By Richard A. Proctor... 25 
8 Mr. Butler's Ward. By F. Mabel Robinsuon.... 2% 
9. John Needham’s Double. By Joseph Hatton... 25 
10. The Mahdi. By Professor James Darmesteter. 


11. The World of London. By Connt Paul Vasili.. 25 
12. The Waters of Hercnies. A Novel...... ..... 25 
13. She's All the World to Me. By Hall Caine.... 2 
14. A Hard Knot. By Charles Gibbon......... ove BD 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Latest Issues: OTs. 
472, 474, 476, and 478. The Revised Version of the 
Old Testament. In Four Parts............. each 20 
478. Heart's Delight. By Charles Gibbon......... 20 


475. Adrian Vidal. By W. E Norris. Illustrated... 2% 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lee..... 20 
479. Home Influence. By Grace Aguilar.......... 20 
480. Darien Exploring Expedition. By J.T. Head- 
481. Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne............ 20 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United Statea or Canada, on receipt of price, 
CaTacoace sent on receipt of ten centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


E. P. DUTTON & COV’S 
STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 


New Store, New Stock, and everything of the latest 
style. Ladies who use elegant Stationery, send for 
our list, which gives samples of papers, and prices of 
all kinds of ae Visiting Cards, Wedding Invita- 
tions, &c. Mailed free on application. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 31 West 23d St., N. ¥. 


VOLUME XXIX., NO, 1499 


INU & HEXAGON GOLD 
PENCILS. 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR 
FREE-HAND DRAWING, SCHOOL, MER- 
CANTILE, AND GENERAL USES. 


Our Fine Arts—the mest perfect Pencil made — 
erent colors. a rayons. 
wood. Penholders tn all styles, 
your stationer has not got them in stoc 
stamps for samples. EAGLE PENCIL Co., N 
Mention this Paper. 


A Brilliant Midsummer Number, 


HARPER'S 
MONTILY MAGAZINE 


(No. 423) 


FOR AUGUST 


ConrTains: 
A Love Song. 


Frontispiece from Drawing by K. A. Anney, illns- 
trating Pvem with same title by Austin Dosson:; 


Indian Summer—Part I. 
Mr. New Novel; 


East Angels—Part VIII. 


A Novel. By Constanon Wooison; 


A Trip on the Ottawa. 
By Aenrs Frasex Sanpnam. Illustrated by Henry 
SANnDHAM 


Social Democrats in the Reichstag. 
By A. Cuniey. With Six Portraits; 


“ Bees that Soar.” 
Fall-page Illustration by ALFarp Paxsons of a Sonnet 
by Worpswortn; 


English and American Railways. 
With Illustrations by Acrarp Parsons, C. 8. Rerw- 
S. G. MoCorougon ; 


A New England Colony in New York. 
By A. A. Hayes. Illustrated by W. T. Suuptey ; 


Decorative Sentiment in Birds. 


By J. C. Beauv. With Seven Illustrations by the 
Author ; 


A Lunch with the Druzes. 
By Dr. J. M. Lopiow. Illustrated by Harry 


A Modern Pandora. 
Short Story. By Cuacces L. Norton. Illustrated by 
D. Weinon ; 


The Sirc'+r’s Chess-board. 
A Romance of the Afghan Hill Country. By E. W. 
LaTimxe ; 


Elder Brown’s Backslide. 
Short Humorons Story. By H. S. Epwarps; 


Aix-les-Bains. 
Description of the waters at this resort; 


The “Pawnee” Panic. 
By the Rev. Joun E. Evwarvs, D.D. : 


The Wild Rose. 


A Poem. By Sovpper; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Curtis: 


Two Recent Books on Londen Society.—Victor Hugo. 
—The Bartholdi Statue.—The Statue of The Pilgrim 
in Central Park ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Condacted by Cuarirs Doptey Warner: 
Keeping up with the Fashion.—“'The Devil's Knell.” 
—** Sarah Jane” (H. E.S8.).—Clerical Humors,—Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s Grandfather.—‘“* Not to be Killed” 
(Davin Ker). — Stories from the Sandwich Islands.— 
Some Recent Eloquence.—“ Alive to Her Privilege.” 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

BMAGAZIN Bcc $4 00 
HARPRR’S WEEKLY..... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR........ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 2 00 

HAKPEK'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)...... 10 00 

HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number 
a week for 52 weeks)............. ae 15 00 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. Svo,Cloth.. 4 00 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE, the 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Send four cents in 
stamps for twelve 
sheets plated 


ionable Ladies’ Note papers with envelopes to matc 
Colonial Manufacturing Co., Springfield, ! Mass. 


SITUATIONS 


Correspondence University, 
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Sold in Boxes at 18 
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i AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Sur. “Oh, George, George—the baby !” 


He. *“‘Hold on—can’t come in; what’s the row with it?” 
Sur. “Oh, George, it’s developed the sweetest smile you ever dreamed of.” 
IIx. “It has? Well, judging from the tone, I should say it had got hold of the wrong 


deve eloper.” 


@ 
RCHERY: 


Batt. 


“LaCrosse. Poto. 
BOXING GLOVES & SPORTING 
OS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
SEND FOF ILLUSTRATEDCATALC 


Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bearserp & factory ends,called W 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one onnee, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautifui 
colors. Designs for 100 atyles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cta. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO.,, 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[4UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 


TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, ees 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and a Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old’ age, are positively cured by the 
Cutiouna Remenprrs. 
Rgsoivent, the new blood purifier 

Cleanses the blood and of impuritics and 
poisonous elementa, and than removes the careae. 


GUE 


Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, ae allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sures, and ‘restores the Hair. 

Cutioura Soap, exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet uisite, peeps from Curicora, is indis- 
pensable in treat ng Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curiovra, 50 cents; Rr- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 2 centa. Prepared by the Port: R 
Deve ann CurMioaL Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send for “ How ro Curr Sxiw Dierasrs.” 


__ FACSIMILE, FOR SHAVING. 
The Senuine Yanke. So: p, 
Has never been 
equaled - the rich- 

ness ab 

GENUINE 
nence of its lather. 
YANKEE SOAP, ly adapt- 
MAN CHES PER CONN, ed for heavy beards 
rR and a delicate skin. 


any other soap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
: oe avoid imitatic imitations. 
DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. Trial Sample for 12 “for 12 Ce ents. 


THE J. Glastonbury, Conn. 
& Bact, Manchester, 1840. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 


SKATE 
M. C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soupa, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Aunual Sale, 8,000,008 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations shonld feel grate- 
ful.”"—Sve Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine ouly with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
litle * Baron Liehig” and photograph having 
been largely need hy dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig,#he public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig'’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND. & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHIKFFEL IN & GO. 


STANDARD 


THERMOMETER. 


Electro-M 
ined. Magnetic he 
acontinuous 
current. Scientific, Du Sabie, 
ble and Effective in curing Rupture 
curedin’83. Send Stamp for pampbiet. 


TRUSS CO., 91 WABASH AVE. CHISAGO 


Sene A¥ Heme. 


An abundance of the best and most familiar songs be- 
tween these modest covers.— Springfield Republican. 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 


No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2, 50 Cents. 200 Favorite 
and Hymnsineach book. For Sale by Booksellers 

and News Dealers. Send for Table of Contents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| 


CONDITION 


PRECEDENT. 


POMPOUS COLORED BOCTOR AND FORLORN PATIENT. 
Doctor (/oguitur). “ Yo’ know I larnt my ’fession from my ole marster, en I used to hyar 


him say, ‘Hit’s more easier to kyo ’em dan it is to git de money,’ sez he. 
an’ I'd like to see de color ob yo’ money ‘fo’ I looks at yo’ tongue.” 


Dat’s my principle, 


CARMEL SOAP, for Toilet and Nursery, is made of pure 

CARME Olive Oil, by a Mission Society in Palestine, and shipped 
i ( dinect to their agent, 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar Street, New York, 


FOR SALE BY FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of the Complexion 
and the SKIN. 
CHARLES FAY, 


Perfumer, 
9 RUE DE LA PAIX, 


Paris. 


RICE POWCER. 
with Bismuth. 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 


R. D: WARBURG & Cie. 


G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 


CLARKE’S PATENT 
PYRAMID NIGHT LIGRTS 


FAR BUSENING HIS 


H.W. 


PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS. 
S.CLARKE patenrce LON. ENG ani 
EXCHANCE ALLEY. NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES, 
Felt, 

Steam Packings, Boiler gs, 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Etc. 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free, 

H, WwW. JOHNS M’F'G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Phitadeiphia, 

THE COMPLEXION MASK. 

(PatEnTED Sept. 4, 1877.) 

By the Parfumerie Monte cota of 

world-wide reputation, cures al] blem- 

ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 

gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 

‘arance. Endorsed and recommended 

y the most eminent physicians. Price 

$2.00, complete. Money refunded if it faila to do the 
same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


NSEND’S Remedy for 


Y-FEVER % 


will be sure in ninety cases ina hundre 


BEECHER 


ists. For Pamphiets send to 
TOWNSEND, Cumberland, Md. 


WA TOW 


BIO OFFER." 


for ears. A succeseful home treatment. 


DEAFN ESS, and how I cure it - one who was 
Address T. 8. PA GE, No. 128 East 26th St., New York. 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 

rfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 

nout shing diet for eter; and nursing mothers. 

Keeps in all climates. mended by: physicians. 

Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Infants.” Sent free. 


LIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FOR ace St 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN, 


OATS OR WILD GATS? 


‘ommon-Sense for Young Men. By J. M. Buck- 
Ley, LL.D., Editor of the New York Christian 
‘Advocate. pp. xiv., 306. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


(Sent by Mail on receipt of sone i 


The volume is well adapted to give the kind of 
knowledge which a young man needs to enable him to 
choose his work in life. The Christian standard is 
everywhere uplifted in the beok, and the style is famil- 
iur and conversational, not * preachy.” ¢ De. Buckley 
speaks plainly, but discreetly. concerning ci rtain temp- 
tations of youth.—The Sunday-School Timea. 


. 


Harper’s Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS -- NEW YORK. 


BAND UNIFORMS 


Beautifully Illustrated Cata'pgue of Basy 
axnD Deum Corps Untrogms, 30 colored 
fashion plates. Illustrations and prices 
of Caps, Pouches, Belts , 
Outfits, Pompons, Plumes 
boulder Knots, Gold-Cord and 


Mailed fear LYON & HEALY. Chicago 
South 


REYLOCK INSTITUT Berkshire Co..Mass. A 


reparatory School for Boys. 44th year. Healthful 
ocation, pleasant home, and thorongh school. Cir- 
culars on appl cation. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. . 


? IMPROVED OOT BEER. 
Packages, 25. 
delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 


akes 5 galious of a 


| beverage. Sold by all dru gista,or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25c. C. HIRES, 


48 N. Del. Ave, Phila., Pa, 


> 
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